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& : USE GILBERT PAPERS FOR DURABILITY ® FOR IMPRESSIVENESS 











VALIANT BOND 








» A Gilbert 
Quality Lape 


VALIANT BOND is a most substantial and excellent rag content bond paper contain- 
ing 75% new rags, balance of the very highest grade wood cellulose. Its uniformity, 
strength and color are dependent upon the care and scientific control of cooking 
and bleaching rag stock. The Gilbert Paper Company have pioneered in this field 
having introduced and are using new methods of cooking and bleaching which have 
been the results of laboratory and mill research over the past three or four years. 
This enables us, we believe, to produce for you a better paper in the class of the 
75% rag bond papers... better in performance, strength, color, cleanliness, and 
also in appearance. We solicit your interest in Valiant Bond for high grade stationery 
purposes. We will be very happy indeed to send you new and attractive samples 


of this paper, and give you the name of our nearest distributor. 


Other Gilbert papers are: 
Dreadnaught Parchment - Lancaster Bond « Radiance Bond - Resource Bond « Avalanche Bond - Dis- 
patch Bond « Dreadnaught Linen Ledger - Old Ironsides. Ledger * Dauntless Ledger - Entry Ledger 


HILBERT me 


PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA , WISCONSIN 
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LUDLOW 


A system of job and display composition which 
enables you to produce a given piece of work 
in less time and, in consequence, at lower cost. 


With the Ludlow you follow the most direct 
route from copy to the made-up form, ready 
for press. Some composing room operations 
are eliminated entirely; those remaining are 
greatly simplified. 


Whereas, with single types, you pick up a letter 
at a time, turn it to the required position, and 
carry it to the stick; with the Ludlow, you 
gather from six to a dozen matrices at a time, 
transferring them all—with a single motion—to 
the stick. 


Spacing is simpler the Ludlow way. With single 
types, the spaces, which are the elements you 
have to handle most frequently, are down be- 


low the level of the line, and the hardest to 
get at and manipulate. With the Ludlow, the 
spaces extend beyond the letter matrices, are 
the most prominent elements in the line and 
the easiest to handle or replace. 


With the Ludlow, there is no “tight-to-lift” 
spacing, saving you all the time spent in this 
operation in the setting of single types. Figure 
what this amounts to in the course of a year. 


Instead of handling delicate forms of single 
types, you have the indisputable advantages 
of all-slug make-up and lock-up. 


And there are many other process advan- 
tages—saving you money on all your job and 
display composition. 


The Ludlow and its advantages are fully de- 
scribed in a new broadside. Mail this coupon. 





SET IN LUDLOW TEMPO 
HEAVY & TEMPO MEDIUM Individual 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO., 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: You may send me a copy of the new broadside describing the still further improved Ludlow. 












Firm 





Address 
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PRINTERS NEED GOOD FLOORS 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of printing presses or the constant truck- 
ing of forms or heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring is necessary. Printers 
everywhere have found Kreolite Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. 

Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with 
the tough end-grain uppermost. The grooves in every block are filled with Kreolite Pitch 
which binds the entire floor into a solid unit. 

Below are a few of the big printing plants where Kreolite Wood Block Floors are in use. 


CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 

COURIER POST COMPANY .... . CAMDEN, N. J. 

DORTROlT DIBWS . 5 3 ee ts 8 DETROIT, MICH. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. . DAYTON, OHIO 
(Printing Shop 

NEW YORK EVENING POST .. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Our Kreolite Engineers will study your needs and make recommendations without any 
obligation on your part. Write today and let us furnish you with full information. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, $4.50 a year; foreign, 
$5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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HARRIS 


Again it’s a Harris Year. Again Harris offset 
presses are the choice...overwhelmingly the 
choice of leaders. Can there be greater proof of 
product and constant betterment, than this? It’s 
good to remember that four out of five offsets in 
America, are of Harris-Potter manufacture. Buy 
Harris...modernize safely for profit...fourteen 
new models...offset, flatbed, rotary, gravure. 


EYBOL 


Seybold...forty years dominant in Paper Cutting 
Machine manufacture, announces completion 
of engineering and development on six new 
products...Auto Spacer, greatest improvement 
in the history of cutting machinery...a new 
Automatic Knife Grinder, for any bevel on any 
straight edge...a heavy duty Small Automatic 
Cutter...a Drill Slotter...a Multiple Spindle 
Drill...a Morrison Foot Power Bottom Stitcher. 


POTTER 
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Famous Papers 


Buckeye Cover 
Buckeye Custom Cover 
Buckeye Text 
Beckett Cover 
Beckett Text 
Beckett Plater Finish 
Offset 
& 


Sample book of Buckeye 
Cover or any of our other 
lines will gladly be sent 
on request 
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Boston Common. Photo by Aero-Scenic Airviews 


Buckeye Cover helps Heywood- Wakefield 
“to do what we had thought impossible” 


Boston knows paper. This great 
historic community of culture 
and industry is today one of 
America’s chief printing and 
publishing centers. 


Despite its proximity to many 
paper mills, Boston’s preference 
for Buckeye Cover is undimin- 
ished. 


Boston's judgment is reflected 
in this letter from a famous 
national advertiser: 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN :— We have used more of 


your line than any other in the last ten 
years. I like Buckeye Cover because: 


1. You have a nice range of color. Your 
lighter tones are not too strong and afford 
a reasonably neutral background on which 
to build up definite treatments. Your Scar- 
let is an exception. I think you have the 
best scarlet of any paper at or near the price. 


2. Buckeye has uniformity. You can appre- 
ciate what this means to a printer and to 
the advertiser when a Beckett paper is 
specified. He is reasonably certain that no 
trouble or unusual mechanical difficulty 
will occur during the run. 


3. Buckeye has toughness and resistance 
and because it is so tough it embosses ex- 
ceptionally well. We have employed em- 
bossing on the majority of our catalogue 
covers, which called for extreme flexibility 
in preparation. Buckeye has not only with- 
stood all embossing tests but has enabled 
us to do things which we heretofore 
thought impossible. 


With our best regard, 


Hrywoop-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Raymonp S. REep 
Sales Development Manager 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Obio, since 1848 
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WHAT'S HE WAITING FOR? 
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Idling presses and waiting press- 


men cost a lot of money. 

























You can greatly reduce this sort of over- 
i head, particularly on those rush work and 
turn jobs, with the use of Niagara Brand 
Tympan Paper. 


The instant the sheets can be handled you 
can feed them without any fear of offset 
or smutting. 


Niagara Brand Tympan pays for itself in 
no time; what, with time saved—its 
ability to keep on functioning without 
change during long runs—because of the 
fact that you can quickly clean it free from 
accumulated ink and run it over and over. 


But after all, a trial will tell you the whole 
story— 


Send for sample working sheets specifying 
type of press and tympan size. 


NIAGARA BRAND 
TYMPAN PAPER 


A product of 








THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY <+ NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York > Chicago 2 Boston > Philadelphia > Cleveland 9 Detroit > Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 9 Milwaukee 2 Grand Rapids © Toronto, Ont. 


(carsorunoum 1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CARBORUNOUM company) 
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GREATEST PRODUCTION | 
AT LOWEST COST! 


That is the answer to the printer’s most pressing 
problem . . . and the best medium for its accomplish- 
ment is the NEW KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 
. . . because this modern machine not only produces 
fine printing at the lowest possible cost, but does it 
with speed and efficiency. Nothing comes amiss to 
the New Kluge... its versatility is remarkable. 
Solids, tints, color process work, keen register jobs, 
die-cutting, embossing or solid type work . . . it’s all 
one to the New Kluge. It is NEW from foot to 
fountain . . . replete with innovations and patented 
features throughout. No better press was ever built 
for the general run of commercial printing. You can 
satisfy yourself by asking for a demonstration at our 
nearest branch. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers of the NEW Kluge Automatic Press and Kluge and B&K Feeders 


BRANCHES WITH 
OPERATING EXHIBITS: 


NEW YORK: 

77 White Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
253 N. 12th Street 

BOSTON: 

27 Doane Street 
DETROIT: 
1051 First Street 
CHICAGO: 

106 W. Harrison Street 
ST. LOUIS: 
2226 Olive Street 
DALLAS: 

217 Browder Street 
ATLANTA: 

150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
451 Sansome Street 
LOS ANGELES: 
1204 S. Maple Ave. 


CANADA: 


Toronto Type Foundry 
Company, Ltd. 
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ET General Electric Thrustor-oper- 
ated control for guillotine paper 
cutters fully protect the valuable hands 
of your operators. A simple, inexpen- 
sive installation brings new safety and 
ease of operation. It may pay for itself 
many times over by preventing just one 
accident; considerable interest in this 
new safety control has been shown by 
insurance companies. 


Complete information is available 
through your nearest G-E office, or 
address General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC Thrustor-oper- 
ated safety control for guillotine paper 
cutters, die presses, embossing presses, and 
similar applications, again emphasizes the 
ability of General Electric to meet the ever- 
changing requirements of the printing and 
publishing industry. General Electric is pre- 
bared to furnish complete electric equipment 
for all applications in your plant — motors, 
controllers, transformers, wire and cable, 
lighting systems, and similar apparatus. 
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AMPLE MILL STOCKS| AND AMRLF JOBBER STOCKS IN 63 CITIES 


ENABLE YO » GE OX RIVER PAPERS EASILY AND QUICKLY 


In this day of high speed production and “hand -to- 

mouth” buying, convenience is an item of real importance 

2 | to buyers - - Again Fox River is in a position of leader- 

ship - - With a production capacity of 100,000 pounds 

The Eight Essentials Wherein daily on rag content bonds, Fox River carries unusual 
FOX RIVER Papers Excel mill stocks—carries them centrally in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
CLEAN —as skill, knowledge and special within 48 hours of 80% of the population of the United 
machinery can make them. States - - Beyond this, leading paper merchants amply stock 


STRONG pure rag fibres are most Fox River papers in sixty-three cities convenient to all 


enduring known. users. Large production, unusual mill stocks, central loca- 
UNIFORM — because of standard tion, numerous and ample jobber stocks, assure you of con- 
grades and colors, laboratory controlled. venience, ease and speed in getting Fox River papers. And 
BEAUTIFU L— in color, in texture real convenience of supply is one of the eight essentials 


d in finish. , -_ ‘ 
ne of any good bond paper - - A folio containing attractive 


PRIN TABLE—because the bulk and 


perfect surface never vary. 
DEPENDABLE —for fifty years made 
by one of the world’s largest rag bond mills. F 4s xX R I V E R 


CONVENIENT — amply stocked by PAPER COM PAN Y 


the leading paper merchants in 63 cities. 


letterheads and unprinted sheets will be sent on request. 


ECONOMICAL — in original and in Originators of Clean Papers of Character 


final printing costs. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 















\ PAPERS OF | 
CHARACTERZ 


——— 
eee 








WALL STREET BOND -— a paper everlasting - OLD BADGER BOND —leader of the Big 4 bonds 
ENGLISH BOND — the ideal bond for lithography - NEW ERA BOND —the outstanding all-purpose paper 
RIGHT OF WAY BOND —an excellent low cost paper > OLD BADGER LEDGER for permanent records 
CREDIT LEDGER — strong, enduring, economical > BATTLESHIP LEDGER —the great value in its class 
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VERSATILE « « « SIMPLE 
= »« = COMPACT and STURDY 


WEBENDORFER 
Automatic Offset Jobber 


A revelation to the printer who has been look- 
ing for a fast, simple and well constructed 
offset press to produce both short and long 
runs, quickly and economically. Built in two 


sheet sizes 13x19 and 18x23. 





MODERATELY 
PRICED 





We Also Manufacture 
Single and Multi Color 


Web-Offset Presses 


American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 























Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 


7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 





Once Through the Press | The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 







This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 




















Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
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THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 
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GUARANTEED BOND PAPERS 
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IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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WHAT are THE 





MEMBERSHIP DUES OF THE 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


? 


HE UNITED TYPOTHETAE of AMERICA bases membership dues on the 
annual mechanical payroll; that is, the total wages paid yearly in the compos- 
ing room, press room, and bindery, office and executive salaries not being included; 
minimum monthly dues $2.00, maximum monthly dues $27.00, as follows: 








Amount of Annual Amount of 
Mechanical Department Monthly 

Payroll Dues 
Less than $ 7,500. $ 2.00 
$ 7,501 to 10,500 3.00 
10,501 to 13,500___ 4.00 
13,501 to 16,500_____. 5.00 
16,501 to 19,500. 6.00 
19,501 to 22,500... 7.00 
22,501 to 25,500... 8.00 
25,501 to 28,500. 9.00 
UCH MODERATE DUES are possible only 28,501 to 31,500... 10.00 
because hundreds of members constitute a _ 31,501 to 34,500 11.00 
collective buying power which enables the United — 2 ogi 
Typoth f : : fold 37,501 to 40,500. 13.00 
ypoth etae of America to carry on its manifo 40,501 to 43,500 14.00 
activities for the protection and the promotion 43,501 to 46,500. 15.00 
of the entire printing industry, and to provide 46,501 to 49,500... 16.00 
individual members with information, counsel, 49,501 to 52,500. 17.00 
d : ‘a Selli Fi oe 52,501 to 55,500____ 18.00 
and assistance in Selling, Finance, Production, 55,501 to 58,500 19.00 
and Research, available to printers from no other 58,501 to 61,500... 20.00 
source. 61,501 to 64,500_____ 21.00 
‘ Z , 64,501 to 67,500_____ 22.00 
The moderate investment in U.T. A. dues will 67,501 to 70,500 23.00 
enable you to participate in the responsibilities 70,501 to 73,500. 24.00 
and the privileges of membership in your Trade 73,501 to 76,500... 25.00 
Association 76,501 to 79,500_____. 26.00 
y 79,501 and upward. 27.00 


Write for further information 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
TOWER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ih Design, layout and typography by 
ROSE, COWAN & LATTA LIMITED 


Vancouver, British Columbia 
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THE HOLLINGSWORTH 
and WHITNEY LINE 


a complete group oeganized for business ficiency. 


standard sizes and weights. @ Hollingsworth Basic Index is an excellent choice for 
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NAME 








The papers made by Hollingsworth & Whitney Company are of the 
hard-working class, used day after day and year after year for the 
routine jobs of the business office and factory. As such they are a safe 
choice because they are constantly uniform in quality and performance. 
And they are an economical choice because they sell at a price lower than 
their appearance and efficiency would justify. Some of the qualifications 
of these papers are listed below. Sample sheets may be obtained from 
the mill or the nearest distributor. 

®@ Hollingsworth Basic Bond, the all-purpose bond 
paper, is handsome enough for letterheads, sturdy 
enough for business forms. It prints and lithographs 
well and is an easy paper to type on. Only selected 


pulp is used in its manufacture. Careful tests mark each step from raw materials to finished product. There are 
twelve attractive colors in addition to the new, brilliant white. @ Hollingsworth Basic for the Mimeograph is 
made specially for the duplicating machine process. It has just the proper degree of absorbency to take clean-cut 
impressions even when the machine is running at top speed. Having a very minimum of lint, it takes the max- 
imum of good clear copies from each stencil. It has a pen-and-ink surface. Available in 
white, pink, blue, buff and green. @ Hollingsworth Basic Ledger has the strength and 
durability to stand up under the trying conditions of modern bookkeeping departments. 
Its surface takes smooth writing and withstands frequent erasures. It has the toughness 
required for machine bookkeeping. It will hold in either ring or post binders. It comes in white, buff, or blue in the 





post cards, index cards, catalog and booklet covers, factory records and other 
bristol uses. It is tough and flexible, and it folds well either with or against the 
grain. It is available in white, buff, blue, canary, green, salmon and cherry. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS @ New York © BOSTON @ Chicago 
Send for these Free Books. A book about letterhead design and bond paper printing, and a port- 


folio of mimeograph specimens are available. They contain helpful ideas for paper users. If you do not have 


copies, mail the coupon to Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Dept. 108, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS 
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U.P.M.-KIDDER 


Factory and Offices at Dover, N. H. 
CANADIAN OFFICE AT TORONTO 








Kidder All-Size Adjustable Rotaries print from web, 
deliver flat sheets. One to six colors, face and reverse. 
Kidder Web Presses. 44,000 ft. per hour or 132,000 4- 
color bread wrappers. Onetofourcolors. Any paperstock. 
Automatic Bed and Platen Presses. Tickets, labels, 
laundry lists, printed supplies, boxes, cartons, etc. 


Advertising at Point of Sale 


The power of appeal in the presence of the goods has 
made wrappers recognized by manufacturers as one of their 
best advertising mediums. The demand is bound to increase. 
Some of the best and most profitable wrapper contracts are 
executed on U. P. M.-Kidder Adjustable and Web presses. 


UPH:KIDDER Perey 





THE FOREMOST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL PRESSES 


PRESS CO., Inc. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
FISHER BUILDING. CHICAGO 
















U.P.M.-Kidder Two-Sheet Rotary Press. Magazines, 
catalog work, etc., at 5,000 to 6,000 sheets per hour. 
Golden-Arrow Straight-Line Bronzer. Continuous 
gripper control—for high speed and flat bed presses. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer. Entirely removes 
static electricity. On upwards of 8,000 printing presses. 
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IEGEL'S DRUMHEAD 
TYMPAN 


Reapy CUT AND 
SCORED TOP SHEETS. A 
TIME SAVER AND AID 
TO SUPERIOR PRINTING 


FOR THESE PRESSES 


(J 20x21 Miehle Vertical, Miller, 
Harris. 
[] 2714x32 Miehle Horizontal. 


[) 2812x34 No. 1 Kelly. 
(] 22x27 Kelly A and B. 
[CL] 3514x36 Kelly 2. 
[) 26x32!% Simplex. 
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A Nationally Distributed Product of 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


For liberal trial sheets and list of dis- 


bcm! tributors, mark size wanted, pin to 
Cs, your letterhead and mail. 











TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 











Print YOUR MESSAGE 
ON 


Linweave 


Papers 


They Attract and Hold the Reader’s Attention 
v 
A Paper to Fit Every Need 
Envelopes to Match 
v 
Samples and Printed Specimens 
Are at Your Service 


SWIGART PAPER Co. 


Telephone WABASH 2525 
723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 
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HIS OFFICE IS 
A MODEL OF 
CORRECTNESS 


.. bt Ke WatchuCheLennin- 


@ Possibly you've never seen his office. Yet every letter you receive from him calls 





up vivid mental pictures of orderly surroundings and appointments in the best of 
taste. And, if you yield to that very human impulse to hold watermarks up to the 
light, the words Correct Bond reveal that here's a man who knows how to make good 
form go hand-in-hand with commendable economy. Everywhere this high grade, rag 


content, loft dried bond is setting new standards of correctness and thrift. » » » 


You’re correct and you're Thrifty » » When you use Correct Bond 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY -: DAYTON, OHIO 
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This advertisement was written by a Paper Salesman, Mr. Joe Newman of Des Moines, Iowa. 


fourteen Colors = cn. 
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BLUE 
RUSSET 





SALMON 
CHERRY 


PINK 
GREY 


CANARY 
OPALINE 


PRIMROSE 
GOLDENROD 


BUFF 
CAFE 































« 
J 1M, I noticed that the specifications for this job say, 
*‘Hammermill Bond or its equivalent.’ 

“To me there is no equivalent and I believe we should plan 
on using Hammermill Bond, for the complete satisfaction of 
our customers as well as ourselves. 

“When we use Hammermill Bond we identify ourselves 
with a known value. Eighteen years of continuous advertising 
has made Hammermill Bond the best known line of bond paper 
in the world. Our buyers expect a lot from it and it is made 
to fulfill their expectations. Hammermill Bond performs con- 
sistently in our pressroom and consistently satisfies our cus- 
tomers whatever way they use it. 

“I have seen Hammermill Bond constantly improved, and 
today I consider it the ultimate in high quality standards and 
yet at the most reasonable price in its history. 

“So I say with conviction, ‘There is no equivalent for 
Hammermill Bond.’ ” 


Two new Portfolios of Hammermill Bond are ready— 
one deals with Letterheads, the other with Forms. 
Both are filled with modern specimens. Mailed 
without charge if you request them on your busi- 
ness letterhead. Address Advertising Department, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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Believe in yourself, your business, and your 


government. 
Have a good live-prospect list. 
Use carefully planned advertising. 


Pave the way for personal solicitation with 
good letters and colorful mailing pieces. 


After each solicitation analyze your sales 
presentation. Try to improve it. 

Present constructive ideas for increasing 
prospect’s sales with printing. 

Submit dummies so the ideas you offer will 
score by being quickly understood. 

Prove to your customers that you can do 
good work. 

Consider your salesmen as partners and 
use them. 

Study the experiences of others told in 
The Inland Printer. 

Know your costs; realize it is better to lose 
an order than take it at a loss. 

Be firm in your collections. The profit on 
several orders is wiped out by failure to 
collect on one. 


Win customers by your telephone manner. 
Get out and expose yourself to business. 


When a customer leaves you, plan to get 
him back. If his credit is good, promptly 
return plates of his that you hold. Don’t 
get ‘‘mad”’ and seek revenge. 








This page is adapted from one featured by Raymond C. Dreher in The 
Accelerator, the house magazine of the Boston Insurance Company 
and the Old Colony Insurance Company, and is used by permission 
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Cold Cash Will Stop Private Plants 


Printers and former operators of private plants 


tell savings offered by commercial plants which 


equalize volume by doing work for many firms 


FFICERS and executives of one 
O big merchandising corporation 
were being questioned by the 
board of directors about continuing of 
the printing plant operated exclusively 
for the company’s business. Reduced 
volume had increased production costs 
so that the question of possible sav- 
ing had been brought up. Negotiations 
with a qualified printer resulted in a 
contract under which the private plant 
was abolished, and the printing trans- 
ferred to the commercial printer on a 
predetermined price and time schedule. 
Information obtained from the pro- 
duction manager of the same merchan- 
dising corporation concerning present 
operations coincided with information 
given by a printer successful in selling 
boards of directors on abandonment 
of private printing plants. 

The printer was asked if he would 
furnish comparative figures covering 
operations in such private plants and 
his own commercial plant. 


Sizable savings assured 


“You don’t need detailed figures to 
give your article interest,” the printer 
said. “All you need to say is that pub- 
lications and catalogs done in private 
plants will cost from 15- to 20 per cent 
more than if produced in specialized 
plants under contract. We proved it 
in every instance where we took over 
operations of a private plant.” 

The printer then went on to describe 
that the private plants must instal ex- 
pensive equipment to do specialized 
printing, must maintain a full staff of 
qualified executives to get desired re- 
sults, and pay all operating costs. 

“The private plant has higher peaks 
and lower valleys than a well man- 
aged commercial plant,” he continued. 
“That is the principal reason why the 
private plant costs more to operate. 


The commercial plant—if properly 
equipped for the work it does—can 
spread overhead expenses over much 
greater volume than a private plant.” 

When owners of a private plant are 
desirous of receiving a proposal, the 
printer’s accountants go into the plant, 
study every detail of the business, and, 
after they have obtained all data con- 
cerning volume, production, and ship- 
ping requirements, an offer is made. 

In every instance during the past 
decade where a large private plant has 
been abandoned, the printer receiving 
the contract has purchased the printing 
equipment. Usually the contract for the 
printing was on a ten-year basis, so 
the printer might get back the allow- 
ance for equipment. 

One large publication plant taken 
over by a commercial printer was able 
to save $250,000 a year under the con- 
tract, according to the figures released 
soon after the transaction was made. 

One executive, whose private print- 
ing plant had done $200,000 to $300,- 
000 business, was queried concerning 
differences noted as compared to the 
present procedure, under which pur- 
chases are made from an outside print- 
ing plant. He said that the contract 
price, under which the work is now 
being done by a commercial printer, 
resulted in a saving to his concern of 
15- to 20 per cent over a year. 

“We thought we operated our plant 
most economically, but one thing sur- 
prised us,” said the executive. “Now 
copy men in our advertising depart- 
ment seldom have proofs come back 
from the printer more than the first 
time. The printer follows the original 
copy, and sends proofs to us after they 
have been corrected by his readers. 

“It surprises us how smoothly the 
proofs go through the advertising de- 
partment compared to the practice that 


* By A. G. FEGERT 


prevailed when we operated our own 
plant. Formerly all proofs were revised 
three and more times as a matter of 
habit. It appears that alterations were 
never considered an expense item, just 
because we had the compositors near 
at hand. Now that all alterations are 
charged for by the printer, the copy 
is more carefully written and edited.” 
In that same private plant an elec- 
trotype foundry was operated, which 
had a certain minimum staff, but the 
volume of business did not justify the 
expense of operation. The present ar- 
rangement by which the concern pur- 
chases its electrotypes eliminates all 
question as to cost of a plate. 


Old private plant closes 


A private plant operated by a pub- 
lisher for around fifty years was given 
up about a year ago in Chicago. The 
reason was that the competition from 
publishers in smaller centers was too 
sharp to meet with a safe margin of 
profit. Before the contract was made 
with a large commercial printing con- 
cern, a trial order for 1,000,000 books 
was placed. The price was much less 
than the cost records showed for a 
similar order done in the publisher’s 
own plant. The general contract was 
then signed. Under its terms, the ma- 
chinery in the private plant was taken 
over by the printer at an agreed price 
of $100,000, and the publisher con- 
centrated all efforts on promoting the 
publishing business as such without 
any of the production problems con- 
nected with operation of a frequently 
burdensome private plant. 

The other day I called at that office 
to check results of having work done 
by this well equipped and excellently 
managed commercial printing plant. 
The same executive was interviewed. 

“We have no production problems 
now at all,” he said. “All we have 
to think about is how to promote the 
increased sale of our books.” 
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In that private plant the difficulties 
were experienced which are commonly 
experienced by all printers. The man- 
ager of production had to watch pro- 
duction records closely to determine 
if foremen were keeping too many em- 
ployes on the payroll. In that plant, 
as in others, foremen were inclined to 
further the employes’ interests rather 
than the employer’s in slack periods, 
on the theory that employes should be 
kept on the payroll as long as possible. 
This practice, commendable though it 
seems, was one reason why the costs of 
that publishing concern were higher 
than those of competitors on a more 
productive but less idealistic basis. In 
view of the difficulties experienced it 
was undersiandable why the former 
production manager expressed grati- 
fication over now being free from the 
necessity of operating a highly spe- 
cialized manufacturing business—that 
of printing—as a sideline. 


Finds investment expensive 


A printer friend told of an experi- 
ence with a former customer, a manu- 
facturer of hospital supplies. This 
manufacturer became imbued with the 
idea that he was paying too much for 
his printing. The spread between the 
wage paid compositors, about $1.20, 
and the price which he was being 
charged by the printer, about $3.50, 
seemed to offer a big chance for sav- 
ing a lot of money by operating his 
own printing plant. 

He had much the same notion that 
many craftsmen have when planning 
to start in competition with employers. 

He invested $10,000 in a plant, and 
his troubles increased. So did his 
printing costs. He discovered what 
many printers themselves have dis- 
covered, and more of them need to find 
out—that such payroll costs are not 
all-inclusive costs. ‘He learned about 
nonchargeable hours and other over- 
head expense items which must be met. 

Within a year he called his former 
printer and proposed that the printer 
take over the plant at the original pur- 
chase price, and pay the manufacturer 
therefor by furnishing printing. The 
printer refused because the margin of 
profit was not sufficient to absorb the 
loss he would sustain in disposing of 
the equipment to a second-hand dealer. 

To get another viewpoint about pri- 
vate plants, I asked a paper merchant 
what his experiences were with such 
concerns. He mentioned that from a 
credit standpoint the plants were desir- 
able customers, for they usually were 
operated by companies successful in 
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their respective lines of industrial or 
mercantile activity. Then he added: 

“Many such private plants are now 
soliciting outside orders because pro- 
duction is way down, and the costs are 
up. Members of the board of direc- 
tors are usually connected with other 
concerns, and the printing from these 
concerns is turned over to the private 
plants. I think many of them would 
be glad to dispose of their printing 
plants now and buy printing cheaper 
from regular printers.” 


Viewpoints have changed 


From numerous talks with printers 
and others, it now seems that many 
boards of directors are open to sug- 
gestions for the elimination of private 
plants. During the flush days of ex- 
pansion, prior to October, 1929, every 
board of directors seemed willing to 
vote for any proposition that would 
increase the operating departments of 
the corporations. Each such action, 
publicized by professionals, was ac- 
companied by stories about anticipated 
increased profits, and, consequently, 
stocks were pegged to new high levels. 
Now that deficits are common, the 








Hell-Box 
Harry 
Says— 





‘°—~ By Harold M. Bone 


Regarding the mechanical attach- 
ments that show the number of im- 
pressions, it’s usually the “little things 
that count the most.” 

When feeding printing to hairline 
register, the stock should be combed 
out carefully before starting. 


A peppy salesman went after a big 
binding contract and finally sewed up 
the order to his satisfaction. 

The charge on author’s alterations 
so frequently becomes the cause of 
heated altercations. 

One printer bought a feed elevator 
on time and then found he couldn’t 
raise the payments. 

A bindery worker’s girl friend got 
too snippy, so he cutter. 

If you think water-color printing 
doesn’t require skill, you’re all wet. 

A newspaper publisher is apt to get 
high blood pressure when his circula- 
tion falls too low. 

Among the things that bring a frown, 

The things that always irk and vex, 
Are when a printer sends out bills 

And gets paid off in “rubber” checks. 























trend is to write off as many items as 
possible that represent actual or prob- 


able losses. Since bankers and others 
are now scrutinizing most operating 
statements with far more critical eyes, 
commercial printers should be able to 
“sell” banks on the idea that private 
plants should be abolished. 

Banks are peculiarly sensitive about 
their own private printing plants. On 
one occasion, a supplyman who had 
just sold a new device to the private 
plant of one large city bank, escorted 
me to the second or third sub-base- 
ment of the bank, where the plant was 
in operation. The fact that I had been 
introduced as being “connected” with 
a publication caused the plant manager 
to ask that no publicity be given to the 
bank as operating a private plant. 


Bankers dislike losses 


However, bankers are inclined to be 
cold-blooded about the private printing 
plants operated by others at a loss, if 
connected with some business concern 
where a banker is executor or receiver 
and for which he is responsible. 

A certain patent medicine concern, 
whose chief executive thought to save 
money on printing bills and get special 
service, installed a private printing 
plant. During his lifetime the plant 
continued operation, and no objections 
were made about costs. The equip- 
ment was increased from time to time 
because of the variety of work requisi- 
tioned and the urgency required by 
managers of the concern. This added 
equipment could only be kept busy 
part of the possible productive time 
on the firm’s own printing. 

Consequently, to keep employes and 
machines busy, several printing sales- 
men were put on and two businesses 
were operated by that concern instead 
of one. Pride was said to be the factor 
that caused the plant to be continued 
from year to year, for the owner would 
not hear of suggestions to close it. 


Orders plant dismantled 
After his death, the banker who be- 


came executor of his estate, respon- 
sible to the Probate court and to the 
manufacturer’s heirs, analyzed the op- 
erating statement and soon after the 
printing plant was for sale. Not find- 
ing a purchaser, the executor ordered 
the plant dismantled. 

It is possible to operate a certain 
type of private printing plant profit- 
ably. One such plant has a manager 
who is in touch with all developments 
in modern printing methods and ap- 
plies that knowledge to the operation 
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of the plant. All equipment is kept in 
first class condition, personnel is ef- 
ficient, cost records are kept up, and 
forms are standardized and “ganged,” 
so maximum benefit may be derived 
from combination runs. The plant is 
not overequipped, even today. 

The nature of the work is such that 
operating schedules may be arranged 
with the minimum of “rush” orders. 
The manager has authority to farm 
out any printing he is not able to do 
profitably in his own plant. Many or- 
ders are thus given to outside plants. 


Keeps up to date 

“Efficiency” experts and also outside 
printers, who have tried to improve on 
the methods in that plant, have asked 
directors of the corporation for the 
chance to study the plant with a view 
to installing new systems or to show 
where costs could be reduced, but have 
found that manager one or two jumps 
ahead of them every time. 

Most private plants are not managed 
by men of that caliber, but by a pur- 
chasing agent or an official who has 
troubles of his own in the main office, 
with little or no time to think about 
the complicated troubles of a printing 
plant. He rarely, if ever, looks within 
the covers of a trade publication, and 
never attends meetings of the printing 
trade associations in his city. 

Private printing plants are now on 
trial wherever a member of a board 
of directors or some printer points an 
accusing finger at operating statements 
and can prove that purchases from 
commercial printers may be made at a 
saving. The chief obstacle to elimina- 
tion of private plants is the amount on 
the ledger which represents investment 
in equipment. In many instances, the 
equipment in such private plants is so 
old that it should be scrapped. 


* * 
Enjoys Our Articles for 30 Years 


“For over thirty years I have followed the 
pages of THe INLAND PRINTER with great 
jnterest and profit, particularly Proofroom. 

“I congratulate you on the trend of your 
special articles appearing in recent issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“Although I have several treatises on office 
‘style,’ I seem to have missed Edward N. 
‘Teall’s father’s own book on the division of 
words, except that published in the preface 
of ‘Webster’s International Dictionary.’ 

“TI am sending you a pamphlet compiled to 
suit the students of the linotype-intertype 
class at the Melbourne Technical College. 
I hope it will give you an Australian (I am 
a New Zealander, so perhaps I should say 
Australasian) viewpoint.”—R. J. JEFFERY, 
Instructor, Melbourne Technical College, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
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NOTHING CAN HOLD BACK 
THE DAWN 


1933 will go down as the year of revelations. Most men and most businesses 
have proved solid—some have proved to be just shells. We needed to know, and 
from here on we will know where to pin our faith. We won’t bank on anybody or 
anything that crumpled under the big test. On the other hand—we can stake our 
lives, and will, on those who took the cold steel unflinchingly. 

In the past we have judged too much by what a man had in the bank and not 
enough by what he had on the ball. Recent months have brought forth new stand- 
ards. False standards have been condemned and tossed aside. From now on we 
need make no more mistakes of appraisal. From the lowest to the highest every 
man is tagged. Further deception or pretense is impossible—“Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


The following are commended for bravery in action: 


—the cop who shot it out with armed 
bandits and took his share of lead at 
$165 a month that he didn’t get 

—the juror who stood by his convic- 
tions in spite of threats 

—the school teacher who uttered her 
same old cheerful “Good morning, 
children,” without her breakfast 

—the man who disregarded all advice 
and kept his property in ‘his own 
name 

—the wife who stuck 


—the banker who protected his deposi- 
tors 


—the dairyman who didn’t water the 
milk 

—the manufacturer and the merchant 
who refused to cut the quality and in 
spite of “hell and high water” kept 
their flags flying 

—and last, but most important, the pa- 
triot who has kept his faith in God 
and in America. 


The Chicago Daily News still believes in the eternal verities—that honest effort still wins 
its reward, that the never-ending cycle of night into day still persists—and that nothing can 


hold back the dawn. 








The Chicago “Daily News” printed this full page advertisement as an inspiration when it 
seemed “all the world had gone to pot.” It is by Homer McKee, brilliant advertising man 
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See Profit In Offset Photo Sections 


* By D. H. DE MICHAELS 


Small-city publishers may imitate gravure picture 


feature of metropolitan newspapers in effort to re- 


gain national advertising accounts at the least cost 


small-city newspapers — dailies 

and weeklies—are studying off- 
set printing as a means of building up 
national advertising. These publisher- 
printers are not going to produce their 
newspapers by the offset process. They 
are considering a plan for producing 
weekly picture sections for all news- 
papers in each group, similar to the 
gravure sections now a part of most 
big-city newspapers. 

Taking a four-page photo section as 
a basis, at least three pages would be 
syndicated. That is, two pages of gen- 
eral-interest news- and feature photos 
and one of national advertising would 
run in each of the papers, the adver- 
tising being sold as a unit for all of the 
papers at a flat price. The fourth page 
would carry runover advertising, local 
advertising in some cases, and local 
photos for each community; this page 
being changed for each paper and fea- 
turing the doings of the home folks 
and all others the publisher is desirous 
of cultivating, for instance, prominent 
local advertisers and officials. 

By limiting this syndicated section 
to one paper in each county, or two 
where circulation does not overlap, 
each publisher would have a feature to 
offer which would rapidly make his 
newspaper dominant in his territory. 


GS sna croups of publishers of 


A spur to reader interest 


It goes without saying that local ad- 
vertisers will not be slow to recognize 
the increased reader interest offered by 
a small-city daily or weekly which is 
progressive enough to inaugurate such 
a section as a regular feature. 

The novelty of a picture section, sim- 
ilar to that offered by metropolitan 
newspapers, is readily apparent. Na- 
tional advertisers, anxious to regain 
business lost in smaller communities, 
would be quick to take advantage of 
such an unusual, attention-compelling 
means of getting their advertising mes- 
sages where they would be read. 

The claim of the space salesman for 
metropolitan dailies of “ample cover- 
age” in all progressive communities 
within one hundred miles would lose 
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force in the face of such evidence of 
journalistic enterprise. It is even pos- 
sible that many “suburban” subscrip- 
tions would be lost to the dailies in the 
bigger cities if the news of the world 
were covered in photo form by the 
home-town newspaper. 

Too, Advertising Age reports that 
several national advertisers have can- 
celed advertising in the metropolitan 
gravure sections, feeling that the rates 
are too high. Newspapers are finding 
that the gravure sections are a finan- 
cial embarrassment today, rather than 
the “gravy boat” of recent years, when 
gravure sections regularly ran eight-, 
twelve-, and even as high as twenty- 
four pages. It is not too far-fetched to 
assume that the city dailies may soon 
begin to look into offset as a means of 
retaining the circulation-building pic- 
ture sections without carrying them at 
a heavy financial loss. 


Cost lower than gravure 


It goes without saying that an offset- 
printed picture section, filled with ad- 
vertising sold at a 25- or 50 per cent 
advance or at run-of-paper rates, would 
be more profitable than a gravure sec- 
tion with little or no advertising at a 
tremendous boost over regular rates. 

The average smaller-city publisher 
is asking, by this time, how all this 
applies to him. So, back to him. He 
knows that it would not pay to instal 
offset equipment for himself, and he is 
wondering what he can do about it. 

The “syndicates” we referred to at 
the start of this article are the answer. 
Groups of publishers whose territories 
do not “overlap” come together and 
form syndicates. In this way the origi- 
nal investment of each is reduced to 
hundreds instead of thousands of dol- 
lars. Details of the plans under consid- 
eration by groups now considering this 
innovation have not been disclosed, but 
it is logical to assume that separate 
corporate entities will be set up and 
that each printer-publisher in a group 
would invest an equal amount. Cost of 
labor, paper, photos, advertising sales’ 
commissions, and all other expenses 
would be charged to the operating unit. 


Advertising space would be sold at 
rates providing for an equitable return 
to all newspapers using the photo sec- 
tion. Each publisher, probably, would 
receive the same net profit he would 
get if the advertisement appeared in 
his home-printed pages, or some satis- 
factory return to be agreed upon by 
the entire group. The balance of the 
income, including the preferred space 
charge, would be applied to the cost 
of issuing the picture section, to depre- 
ciation on equipment, and other neces- 
sary charges of the company. 

Considering the speed at which off- 
set presses are operated, it is apparent 
that, even if a dozen newspapers were 
included in one syndicate, it would not 
take an entire week to run off the pic- 
ture sections. This leaves a part of 
the week open for any commercial off- 
set printing that the various publishers 
might sell to local prospects. 

The printer-publisher thus would be 
increasing his income and reducing 
the “dead time” overhead of the offset 
plant; creating new friends by some- 
times lowering the printing bills for 
customers, often on orders he could 
not touch at a profit otherwise. 

The possibilities of the plan are con- 
sidered to be practically limitless by the 
groups now studying it. As mentioned, 
circulation would be increased by such 
a picture section. This would permit 
increased rates on advertising appear- 
ing in the regular newspaper columns, 
printed letterpress, for local advertis- 
ers willingly would pay the higher rate 
demanded for such coverage. 


Shrinks horizons of world 


This innovation in small-city news- 
paper publishing may possibly bring 
about a new and different journalistic 
practice within a relatively short time. 
Like radio, it will help to shrink hori- 
zons, giving the inland public a wider 
picture (no pun is intended) of world 
events. It may even have the result of 
causing leading advertisers to reduce 
chain broadcasts and to put the dif- 
ference into the new picture sections, 
where results can be traced more read- 
ily and where response will be quicker. 

At this writing it looks like good 
business for the small-city printer-pub- 
lisher. It is possible that it may bring 
an early revival of income for him. 
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Bank Holiday Pays Some Printers 


Huge issues of emergency scrip, later destroyed, 


are produced in many communities. High praise 


is given printing industry for its swift service 


ow that the emergency money 

| \ certificates, printed during the 

bank holiday, are forbidden, 

the banks that ordered them are going 

to burn them. There is no chance of the 
paper ever being used as currency. 

“Seems funny,” I remarked, “after 
having rushed paper mills for special 
stock, and causing banknote printers 
and other concerns to work twenty-four 
hours a day, including Sundays, that 
now the product is to be burned. 

“Were the certificates lithographed 
or engraved like money?” 

“Engraved like the currency made by 
the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing,” I was told. 

“How much did your bill for the 
printing amount to?” 

“Don’t know. Haven’t received the 
bill yet. It'll be enough.” 

“How much of an order did you 
place with your engravers for the emer- 
gency certificates?” 

$15,000,000 to start.” 

“In what denominations and how 
many of each were ordered?” 

“Ones, twos, fives, tens, twenties, and 
fifties. Left it to the American Bank 
Note Company and Columbian Bank 
Note Company to decide what amounts 
of each. I was interested more particu- 
larly in seeing that the legal part of it 
was all right and proper.” 


Scrip is Still Good 
The banker stated that $38,000,000 


worth of Chicago Clearing House cer- 
tificates were issued during the finan- 
cial upheaval of 1907. They are still 
redeemable after twenty-six years, and 
$7,500 is tied up in government bonds 
to redeem the outstanding scrip. How- 
ard W. Sims, chief examiner of the 
Chicago Clearing House Association, 
was a bit worn after the strain of the 
national bank holiday and not overly 
keen about questions regarding it. 

Sims and others in similar positions 
throughout the United States had been 
working day and night in an effort to 
meet emergency after emergency that 
developed hourly until the three-day 
period beginning Monday, March 13, 
during which banks were gradually 


opened by authority of the President, 
who had been vested with dictatorial 
powers by act of Congress on March 9. 

Dates are important here, for never 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant had this country been given such 
an intensive education in banking as 
during the opening week of President 
Roosevelt’s administration. 

Never before had paper mills, bank- 
note printers, and photoengravers faced 
such urgent demands for immediate, ac- 
curate service required for the making 
of special paper and the printing of 





* By ADAM N. JACKSON 


New York banks joined in the obser- 
vance of the holiday by order of the 
governors. Upon that day, President 
Roosevelt took office and, in his inau- 
gural speech, declared that a program 
of action was necessary to put our “na- 
tional house in order.” 

That same day President Roosevelt 
took command of the situation, and on 
Monday issued a proclamation closing 
banks until midnight, March 9. Subse- 
quently, he said banks would be li- 
censed to open gradually beginning 
Monday, March 13. In the original 
proclamation, he announced that “dur- 
ing such holiday, the Secretary of the 
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ARING HOUGE ASSOCIATION. 


This is a specimen of the scrip issued during the money panic of 1907. Similar 
certificates were printed during the recent bank holiday and later were burned 


emergency certificates for use in lieu 
of United States currency. 

During the closing weeks of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s administration, there had 
been much talk of inflation of currency 
in this country. Meanwhile the Amer- 
ican dollar was subject to attacks in 
foreign money markets. About the same 
time speculative methods of bankers 
were exposed by inquiries conducted by 
the United States Senate. 

To cap the climax, two large banks 
in Detroit were discovered to be in seri- 
ous difficulties, and the governor of 
Michigan ordered all banks in Michi- 
gan to close until the banking situation 
in that state could be adjusted. Panicky 
crowds filled banks everywhere, with- 
drawing gold and currency and putting 
it in vaults and other hiding places. 
With forty billions deposits, and less 
than ten billions of cash in circulation, 
banks were embarrassed. Other states, 
like Michigan, declared bank holidays. 
On Saturday, March 4, Chicago and 


Treasury, with the approval of the 
President under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, is authorized and em- 
powered—to direct, require, or permit 
the issuance of clearing house certifi- 
cates or other evidences of claims 
against assets of banking institutions.” 


Action Is Nationwide 


In Chicago, where the issuance of 
certificates was resorted to by the Chi- 
cago Clearing House Association to 
provide a medium of exchange during 
the panic of November, 1907, plans 
were quickly made for the repetition of 
the emergency plan. The order for $15,- 
000,000 face value of certificates was 
placed, with the prospect that on the 
basis of the 1907 ratio, $60,000,000 
would be circulated, backed by assets 
of the codperating banks. 

In New York, orders for emergency 
scrip currency of $250,000,000 were 
placed, newspapers stated. Milwaukee 
bankers were said to have ordered $25,- 
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000,000 worth of scrip. This was fol- 
lowed with an order by the State of 
Wisconsin for the issuance of what was 
to have been called “State of Wisconsin 
Bank Scrip.” Below the heading, pro- 
vision had been made for the following 
inscription: “This certificate will be 
accepted at par from bearer for deposit, 
or in settlement of indebtedness by any 
Wisconsin state bank, mutual savings 
bank, or trust company issuing scrip 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
220-20 Wisconsin statutes, series 1933.” 
A paper mill in Neenah, so press dis- 
patches said, was making a special dur- 
able paper, in which the state’s seal was 
used as a watermark to make counter- 
feiting of the scrip difficult. 

In Detroit, before the scrip of the 
banks could be placed in circulation, it 
was discovered that counterfeiters had 
already provided themselves with un- 
authorized amounts, and the genuine 
bank scrip was not issued. 

Philadelphia banks issued $50,000,- 
000 in scrip. All other large cities and 
hundreds of smaller communities like- 
wise had placed orders with printers 
for emergency currency. 

Printers in many communities had 
also been called upon to print local 
scrip by merchants’ associations to pro- 
vide for salaries and for change for 
customers who brought in bills of large 
denomination. In some instances, indi- 
vidual merchants patronized printers 
for their own scrip in making change. 
In these cases, the scrip was good for 
its face value for all merchandise pur- 
chased in that store. 

Swift and Company, meat packers, 
instructed its buyers to use company 
checks in paying for livestock. These 
checks were specially printed in small 
denominations for use as money, and 
were to be redeemed in cash, after the 
emergency, by the company. 

The Chicago Tribune placed an or- 
der with the Western Bank Note and 
Engraving Company for its own scrip 
in denominations of $1, $5, $10, and 
$20. Each certificate bore the photo- 
graph of Theodore Roosevelt, President 
in 1907, when similar certificates were 
issued, and which were to be redeem- 
able within a year from date of issue. 

After all orders for scrip of one kind 
and another had been rushed through 
many different printing establishments 
throughout the country, the outline of 
the emergency financial legislation to 
be presented to Congress on Thursday, 
March 9, was publicized. 

With that announcement went the 
notice that the United States Govern- 
ment would not issue national scrip, 
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but would provide its regular banknote 
currency, backed by securities in suff- 
cient quantities, so that the issuance of 
scrip would not be necessary. (As yet 
a small amount only of the new cur- 
rency has been put into circulation.) 
Now that these tens of millions of 
pieces of paper that were to have been 
used in lieu of United States currency 


must be burnt or otherwise destroyed, 
those printers who were beneficiaries 
of those orders, and got real money in 
payment, will have something to talk 
about the rest of their lives. And per- 
haps this narrative will furnish future 
historians with a paragraph or two 
about what printers did to help kill the 
depression of 1929-1933. 


Graphic Arts Committee Adopts 
Broad Credit Control Plan 


HE MEETING of the Graphic Arts 

Council Conference Committee in 
Pittsburgh last week resulted in official 
adoption of credit policies. The plan is 
recommended to all local printers’ asso- 
ciations for adoption pending national 
organization later this year. 

George K. Horn, Maryland Color 
Printing Company, of Baltimore, was 
elected chairman, replacing Julius S. 
Weyl, who resigned because of press of 
other duties. Horn invites allied trade 
groups to write him on coordination. 

The graphic arts council scheme of 
credit control is already operating in 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Oklahoma 
City, and other centers. John Clyde 
Oswald, of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, took part in the 
Pittsburgh meeting, later visiting Chi- 
cago and Detroit to study credit control 
in those cities. Mr. Oswald made a full 
report at the mass meeting of master 
printers in New York City on March 27, 
and work was started on a credit plan. 


Cooperation now rules 


It daily becomes more evident that 
printers and suppliers realize codpera- 
tion is necessary—that selling below 
cost hurts suppliers as much as printers. 
Volume of ethical printers—slashed by 
unscrupulous competition—cannot be 
expected to carry the losses of such 
competitive business. 

It is not expected that credit control 
will immediately better the condition 
of the printing industry. It will take 
some months before the plan operates 
smoothly. However, as it comes into 
acceptance and credit denied to print- 
ers who persistently sell below cost, 
noticeable improvement is predicted, in 
fact, confidently expected. 

The principles of credit control, as 
adopted by the Committee, differ but 
little from the original outline pub- 
lished in THe INLAND PRINTER for 
January. The official program includes: 


Maximum credit on open account to 
be ninety days; legal interest is to be 
charged when accounts are sixty days 
past due; discount to be allowed when 
accounts are paid by the twentieth of 
month following date of purchase. 

Arrearage at the inception of the plan 
may be settled by cash or notes, such 
debts not to affect the printer’s credit, 
provided he makes regular monthly 
payments of accrued interest and to 
reduce the principal. Such notes must 
be paid off within two years. Where 
possible, such notes are to be handled 
through the central credit office. 


Arbitration is provided 


Accounts may be placed on C. O. D. 
lists when not paid in ninety days, when 
an account on deferred list (sold on 
thirty-day basis) does not pay monthly 
note or discount bills, when the printer 
fails to furnish financial statement. 

Provision for arbitration of disputed 
accounts is to be made; new firms must 
establish eligibility for credit; no goods 
will be sold to any printer on a delin- 
quent list except for cash; assignments 
of accounts by printers, in lieu of cash, 
to withhold delinquent report, is for- 
bidden; nor may supply houses take 
a chattel mortgage on any open account 
without approval by the local council. 

C. O. D. accounts receive no discount 
for cash; post-dating of invoices and 
loans to customers for evasion of the 
credit control plan are barred. 

Local graphic arts councils are to 
be set up, or supply groups are to co- 
ordinate credit plans; where supply 
houses do more than a local business, 
they must recognize credit lists of other 
territories. A cash down-payment of 25 
per cent on purchase price of new ma- 
chinery is recommended, before deduc- 
tion for trade-in allowance has been 
made. Payments must be completed in 
twenty-four months, in equal monthly 
payments, with interest. 
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Worked 24 Hours a Day and Liked It 


Superintendent of plant which did most of 


1893 Columbian Exposition printing recalls 


task and sees new print records this year 


RINTING orders for cards, folders, 
p circulars, and booklets to be dis- 
tributed at the forthcoming Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
are now on the presses or in prepara- 
tion in printing plants. Some 50,000,- 
000 visitors are expected and nearly all 
of the exhibitors will be offering some 
sort of printed matter to the millions 
strolling among the booths. 

Things were somewhat different at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893, also in Chicago, recalls J. A. 
Russell, at that time superintendent of 
the W. B. Conkey Company. He reports 
that Conkey had the sole right to “ac- 
cept or reject all print to be distributed 
on the Fair Grounds.” No other printer 
could touch the business unless Conkey 
did not want to produce it! 

Even if some other printer did pro- 
duce the work, Conkey still earned an 
income from it. The contract provided 
that all print distributed at the Fair 
had to be given out by means of the 
Conkey staff of boy hawkers. A most 
lucrative arrangement! Russell adds 
that the firm issued separate catalogs 
for each department of the Exposition, 
which the boys sold at ten cents each. 


A clothbound, gold-trimmed “Direc- 
tory of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion” included all the departmental 
catalogs, together with much additional 
matter of general interest and many 
pages of halftones showing portraits, 
groups of heads, and buildings. The 
halftone had been commercially avail- 
able but a few years at that time, so 
it can be seen that the graphic arts 
advanced quite rapidly even during the 
famous “Gay Nineties.” 

Russell goes on, “The citation award- 
ing this lucrative printing contract to 
us referred to Conkey as the ‘biggest 
printing plant in the world.’ We were 
proud of the honors heaped on us.” 

Russell, now president of the Supe- 
rior Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, was awarded a 
diploma by the “Lady Managers of the 
Exposition” under an act of Congress 
providing such recognition for all hav- 
ing a major part in preparing any 
exhibit which received a prize. 

He also possesses one of the few re- 
maining copies of the “Directory” over 
which he labored twenty-four hours a 
day for a week. Four tons of foundry 
type were used in setting the various 
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This diploma was issued by “The Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian Exposition” 
under Act of Congress to J. A. Russell for his part in preparing the catalog and other print 





J. A. RUSSELL 


Recalls working twenty-four hours a day for 
week in producing catalog of 1893 Exposition 


catalogs which are a part of the “Di- 
rectory,” Russell says, adding that it 
was the biggest order ever given Mar- 
der, Luse and Company up to that time. 

Pending possible changes in exhibits, 
every page of type had to be kept stand- 
ing. When pages were finally okayed, 
electrotypes were made by the Chicago 
Electrotype and Stereotype Company, 
of which the late Frank Welch was pres- 
ident. So far as he knows, Russell con- 
tinues, only one of the hundreds of 
compositors who worked on the cata- 
logs is still alive. He is Louis Decker, 
whose son is now the manager of a 
printing plant located in Chicago. 

Every Conkey proofreader was kept 
busy on the catalogs; in addition, the 
Fair commissioners furnished another 
group under Perry Hull, then an editor 
of the Chicago Daily News. Finally the 
huge task of okaying pages was com- 
pleted and forms were rushed to press 
as rapidly as possible. 

“From Monday morning to the fol- 
lowing Monday at two in the morning 
we operated twenty-four hours a day 
in getting out these catalogs. I handled 
the three gangs myself; I did not see 
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my bed, except to go home to change 
clothes and take a bath, then get back 
to work, for I felt the duties imposed 
on me could not be intrusted to others,” 
declares Russell. “When the work was 
completed I fell asleep at my desk. 

“Fred Cole was foreman of our sec- 
ond-floor pressroom, and Paddy Ryan 
was foreman of the basement press- 
room. The plant stood on Plymouth 
Court. We all worked a fifty-nine hour 
week, with wages at $18 and as much 
more as the men could get for ability. 
Pressmen drew $15 and feeders got 
$9.00, and up from that. 

The printing industry was well rep- 
resented at the Exposition and the 
catalog presented advertisements of 
many leading houses, including: Bad- 
ger Paper Company, Chambers Broth- 
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Officially ordered by Congress, this catalog of 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893 is now an 
heirloom of J. A. Russell, who supervised the 
big task of printing it. Few copies are left 


ers Company, C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 
W. B. Conkey Company, Louis Dejonge 
and Company, George H. Friend Paper 
Company, Los Angeles Times-Mirror, 
Marder, Luse and Company (no more), 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company, Queen City Printing 
Ink Company, Walter Scott and Com- 
pany, George H. Taylor and Company. 

The size of the printing orders go- 
ing through the plant to supply the 
Exposition for the five months is best 
estimated from the attendance records: 
21,480,000 paid admissions; 27,529,- 
000 total admissions were recorded. 
Some 50,000,000 visitors are expected 
for the Century of Progress, with pos- 
sibly half of them taking away printed 
matter of many different kinds. 
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Four-color Newspaper Advertising 
Hinges on Care Given Printing 


HILE newspapers have for years 
W run color in comic and maga- 
zine sections in line and benday, and, 
in the last several years, have been 
printing advertisements in four-color 
process, color printing in newspapers, 
especially four-color process printing, 
is still in its infancy. Some of the news- 
papers handling this work have been 
giving considerable study to its produc- 
tion and are getting creditable results. 
Others do not seem to know how to 
handle it successfully. 

Today the newspapers appear to be 
in about the same position regarding 
color printing and the problems in- 
volved in it as the magazines were 
some years back. When color was first 
introduced in magazines, each addi- 
tional color required the running of 
sheets through an additional press— 
two colors required two presses; four 
colors, four presses. Then the press 
manufacturer built two-color presses. 
A four-color run could then be printed 
on two-color presses. Later, to accom- 
modate the demand for greater pro- 
duction, press manufacturers devised 
four-color-process presses, and later, 
presses to print four colors on one side 
of the sheet and two colors on the 
other side, all at one time. 

When four-color printing is run on 
four different presses, the presses are 
usually run from four hours to a day 
apart. That is, the second color is not 
started until four hours after the first 
color has been printed, and so on. This 
process is known as “dry” printing 
because one color is dry or has had a 
chance to “set” before the second color 
is printed. Printing run on four-color 
presses is called “wet” printing be- 
cause each of the colors is printed in 
rapid succession and the first color 
does not have time to dry or “set” be- 
fore the next one is laid on. 

Problems of an entirely different 
nature present themselves to the press- 
man running the press doing “wet” 
printing from those presented to the 
pressman on a “dry” printing press. 

The magazine publisher has solved 
all these problems and is today doing 


*Challenger is the director of printing for 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated, and his 
views on advertising requirements should 
prove of value to every newspaper publisher. 


By V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER* 


four-color wet-printing at a high rate 
of speed which is a work of art. The 
newspaper publisher must also solve 
these problems of wet printing and get 
away from the idea that, because he 
produces a great number of newspa- 
pers in a comparatively short time, the 
advertiser will close his eyes to poor 
printing in order to get color. 

Ink used on presses printing four 
colors in rapid succession must be en- 
tirely different from that used when 
only one color is printed at a time. The 
inkmaker learned, after considerable 
study, that the viscosity of the ink had 
much to do with its success or failure 
in wet printing. The first color printed, 
usually the yellow, had to be more 
viscous than the next color (red), the 
red more viscous than the third color 
(blue), and the last color (black) less 
viscous than any of the others. 


Tinctorial Quality Important 


The tinctorial quality of the ink also 
was an important factor. As it was nec- 
essary to reduce the quantity of the 
inks that could be carried their tinc- 
torial quality had to be increased so 
the desired shade would be obtained. 
A thin ink is used in newspaper color 
printing, yet, if it is properly made, it 
will have enough tinctorial quality to 
transfer to the paper the desired color, 
and will hold its hue and brilliancy. 

The presses on which these color 
sections are printed are large and run 
at a high rate of speed, anywhere from 
10,000 to 28,000 complete copies an 
hour being produced on them. Each of 
these presses has twenty-four units, 
consisting of a plate cylinder, an im- 
pression cylinder and its inking mech- 
anism, which print two up. The plates 
are curved from top to bottom and 
there are four plates or pages across 
the cylinders and two around. The 
duplication is around the cylinder. The 
maximum cylinder speed is 14,000 
revolutions, delivering 28,000 folded 
copies an hour. This speed is varied 
with the different sizes of the issues. 
An issue that has heavy color advertis- 
ing pages may be run as low as 20,000 
an hour, while light forms will be run 
at maximum speed. The presses are 
equipped with oil fountains, but no 
traveling tympan; an oiled top sheet 
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and a mechanical overlay are used. 
The printing plates are electrotypes 
and all color portions are lead-molded 
and steel-faced. The presses cost, with 
electrical equipment and installation, 
the tidy sum of $350,000 each. 

A comparison of the printing done 
for the color sections of the newspa- 
pers throughout the country betrays 
astonishingly variable results. A hard 
packing is used on the impression cyl- 
inders on some presses while a soft 
one is used on others. Some color sec- 
tions are printed from electrotypes, 
while many are printed from stereo- 
types. The stereotypes vary in that 
some of them are made from dry mats, 
and others from wet mats. Some news- 
papers specify that halftones be made 
sixty-screen, while others specify that 
they be made sixty-five to eighty-five. 

From the results obtained by differ- 
ent newspapers that have done much 
experimenting along this line, it is 
generally conceded that electrotypes 
give the best results in printing color 
sections. Stereotypes made from wet 
mats rank second, and, though good 
results are obtained in many instances 
from stereotypes made from dry mats, 
these rank third ordinarily. 

If a hard packing is better than a 
soft packing, and several authorities 
agree that it is if given careful make- 
ready, why don’t more of the papers 
adopt it as standard? 

If he expects to get good results in 
the printing of such color advertise- 
ments in the newspapers the advertiser, 
too, has an obligation and a responsi- 
bility placed upon his shoulders. The 
art work for the making of the engrav- 
ings should be prepared differently 
than it would if the same advertise- 
ment were to appear in a high-class 
magazine. It should be simple, with all 
detail and figures not necessary to the 
composition eliminated. Large poster 
effects produce better results than fine 
drawings filled with small detail. Half- 
tone engravings should be made so 
that no portion carries more than 200 
per cent of screen; that is, if it is nec- 
essary that all four plates print on any 
portion of the advertisement the screen 
should be so divided between the four 
colors that their combined total will 
not equal more than 200 per cent. 
Wherever possible overprinting should 
be eliminated, the desired color ob- 
tained with three plates where possible 
rather than four—with only two if the 
result can be obtained. Plates should 
be etched .001- to .003-inch deeper 
than for magazine printing. The dots 
should be clean without undercutting. 





Turn “Free Advertising” Into Cash 
by Using Tactful Diplomacy 


WO RELATIVELY WELL-TO-DO classes 

of professional people identified 
with the general good and welfare of 
the community are the physicians and 
dentists. They live to serve. 

The canons of medical and dental so- 
cieties prohibit members from advertis- 
ing. Any paid advertising which a phy- 
sician or dentist does beyond the inser- 
tion of a one- or two-inch single-column 
card in the local paper is an infraction 
of the ethics of the professions. 

If the local medico’s work can be 
deftly meshed into the news columns, 





“Get Ready for School” 
Hints Issued by Wynne 


With the opening of the city schools 
imminent, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne an- 
nounced yesterday his ten “Getting 
Ready for School” hints. They are: 


Every child should be examined by the fam- 
ily doctor. 

Every child must have the required health 
certificate. 

He must be vaccinated against smallpox. 

He should be immunized against diphtheria. 

His teeth should be in good condition. 

His feet should be fitted with proper shoes. 

His clothing should fit comfortably. 

His diet should include plenty of milk. 

His luncheon should be nourishing. 

He should have a mid-afternoon repast. 


Because of the continued high preva- 
lence of diphtheria, Dr. Wynne particu- 
larly urges that every child entering 
school this year be immunized. 











it’s all to the good, from the viewpoint 
of the doctor, even though the man who 
has to meet the weekly payroll of the 
newspaper gets nothing for his part in 
promoting public health. 


Time to Cut Down 


If the publisher has reached the con- 
clusion that it’s about time that he got 
some pay for stimulating the income of 
doctors and dentists, he can begin by 
cutting down on the free advertising 
news columns, and arrange things so 
that the propaganda brings in some 
substantial printing and paid adver- 
tising instead of “thanks.” 

In going after this legitimate reve- 
nue, the printer-publisher need not 
induce physicians and dentists to do 
anything so “unethical” as indulging 
in display or direct-mail advertising. 





By A. J. FEHRENBACH 


The printer-publisher can hurdle the 
laws of the professional societies by 
working through a local service or com- 
mercial club, whichever leads. 

Such clubs fairly itch for something 
constructive to do for the good of the 
community and, with a tactfully placed 
suggestion, can often be induced to set 
up a public health committee which 
would organize a fund to defray the ex- 
pense of seasonal bulletins. When the 
summer vacation is over, the local 
health officer might be induced to issue 
a statement similar to the press release 
by Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, New York 
City, reproduced herewith. 

The press release contains excellent 
copy for a folder that could be mailed 
to parents of children about to reénter 
school; or it might be used effectively 
as copy for a poster or page advertise- 
ment paid for, and signed, by the pub- 
lic health committee of the service club. 
The local physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
as well as other public-spirited business 
men would thus contribute to the fur- 
therance of public health knowledge. 


Examples are Available 


Splendid results in the awakening of 
the public to the danger of contagious 
diseases have been achieved through 
newspaper advertising by such organi- 
zations as the Public Health Institute, 
Chicago, Life Extension Institute, and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. It has opened the eyes 
of the medical world; it has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of this kind of 
public education through advertising, 
without besmirching the dignity of the 
medical profession. 

In California the medical society it- 
self is setting aside the taboo. The so- 
ciety is using newspaper space, tied in 
with radio talks on public health, and 
financed by the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association. While this kind of 
campaign might not win the approval 
of more conservative communities, it 
nevertheless indicates the medical pro- 
fession is becoming more liberal in its 
views. By working through the local 
service club as indicated above, free 
publicity for public health can be con- 
verted into a source of revenue for the 
newspaper as well as for the commer- 
cial printing shops. 
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Presses for Printing of Collotypes 
Compared As to Best Results 


LMosT any kind of press can be used 
A for proving and hand-printing the 
collotype plates. An old letter-copying 
press will do good work, a laundry 
wringer has produced good prints, even 
a rolling pin covered with a piece of 
inner tube will do in a pinch. Any 
typographic, photoengraver’s, or litho- 
grapher’s hand press will be satisfac- 
tory, but the scraper action for apply- 
ing the pressure in the latter press may 
injure the gelatin printing surface if 
not adjusted with care. 

If a letter-copying press is used, the 
collotype plate should rest on three 
sheets of soft blotting paper on the 
bed of the press, and the paper on 
which the impression is made is backed 
up with a sheet of rubber about three- 
eighths-inch thick, then pressure is.ap- 
plied. If a rubber-covered roller is 
used for bringing the paper into con- 
tact with the inked plate, the plate is 
laid upon the blotters, the paper is 
backed up with a sheet of tough paper, 
and the roller is passed over this with 
some degree of force. 


Special bed plate used 

For a typographic or photoengrav- 
er’s proof press, a special iron bed 
plate is used. The glass collotype plate 
is attached to this with a thin coat of 
plaster of paris, if no other way is 
provided to hold the glass in position 
when inking and printing. A German 
hand printing press (Figure 19) works 
on the principle of a litho press; the 
collotype plate rests upon an iron bed, 
a frame carrying four strips of oiled 
paper is the frisket or mask for obtain- 
ing clean edges on the prints or the 
impressions, the backing-up sheet is 
usually a sheet of press board or thin 
zinc, and pressure is applied by bring- 
ing down the cross bar that holds a 
strip of hardwood covered with leather. 
The crank is connected with a rack and 
gear, or a roller for moving the bed 
under scraper or cross bar, which has 
a screw for adjusting the pressure. A 
French-made hand press (Figure 20) 
applies pressure by means of a roller 
or cylinder from above. 

Irrespective of the press used, care 
should be taken that not a trace of 
grit or dirt is on the back of the plate 
or between the glass and the bed it 
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rests on; the glass will break easily if 
it does not rest on a perfectly flat sur- 
face, yet it will stand enormous pres- 
sure should this precaution be taken. 
With this equipment the worker can 
proceed with proving and printing. 

A small amount of the ink is slightly 
reduced, or thinned down, with the 
varnish; the ink should be used as stiff 
as possible; do not thin the ink to re- 
duce the labor of distributing it on the 
slab, as this will only produce weak, 
flat prints. After the ink is mixed, take 
a little on the point of the knife and 
spread it over the face of the leather 
nap roller in an evenly narrow strip 
from one end to the other. Work the 
roller vigorously on the slab with fair 
pressure to distribute the ink on both 
the roller and the slab. 

The dampened plate is laid on the 
press and rolled up with an even pres- 
sure until the image just shows nicely; 





Figure 18 shows the ink slabs and rollers 
used in inking collotype plates. A German 
hand press of the scraper type (19) and a 
French hand, roller press (20) also are shown 





at first the ink will not take, but with 
continued rolling it will; again, some- 
times the plate inks up all over. 

The composition roller now comes 
into play. The ink used with this rol- 
ler is reduced to about half the con- 
sistency of the ink used with the nap 
roller; use but little ink and roll it out 
on the other slab. After rolling up the 
plate with the nap roller and stiff ink, 
follow with the composition roller and 
thin ink, rolling with a light pressure 
and a quick motion, which will clean 
up the shadows and the places that 
became too dark from the first inking. 
Much experience will be necessary to 
develop the skill essential for inking 
the plate to produce the best possible 
effects. The only way to acquire this is 
to keep on trying, as only practice will 
produce perfect collotype results. 


Both inks needed 


Stiff ink produces contrast and depth 
in the picture; thin ink the soft effects 
which border on flatness. The results 
aimed for are produced by the suitable 
adjustment of both of these conditions 
when rolling up the plate. Slow roll- 
ing with some pressure adds ink, while 
rapid rolling and light pressure will 
remove ink; each plate requires indi- 
vidual treatment to produce best re- 
sults for the particular subject. Inking 
a collotype plate has far more flexi- 
bility than inking a typographical or 
lithographic plate and it calls for a 
great deal more artistic judgment. 

Several proofs will probably be re- 
quired before actual condition of the 
plate is known. These first half-dozen 
proofs are usually dark and dull, the 
shadows filled up and the highlights 
dirty, but this should not be discour- 
aging. Wash off the ink with turpen- 
tine on a soft rag. Place the plate on 
the leveling stand and apply the damp- 
ening solution again, letting it act for 
five to ten minutes, sponge off and 
pull another proof, repeating this rou- 
tine until a proof is obtained that has 
fullest detail in the shadows, and the 
light tones printing clean. 

(To be continued in the May issue.) 


* * 


**Best Friend Any Printer Has’’ 

“T have subscribed, at some time or other, 
to nearly all the magazines dealing with the 
graphic arts, but in my experience I haven’t 
found anything that comes anywhere near 
TuHeE Intanp Printer. It is ever timely, well 
edited, and is the best friend anyone having 
anything to do with the printing game can 
have, for it helps one meet the problems that 
arise every day in any printshop.”—W. G. 
Howett, Herald Publishing House, Kings 
Mountain, North Carolina. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly > By EDWARD N. TEALL 


answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 








Wars Start Over Such Questions 


A discussion came up in our shop in re- 
gard to parallel rules, and we would like to 
have you decide as to which is correct. It all 
came about by C asking our linotype oper- 
ator for a double parallel rule. A’s argument 
is that holding two parallel rules in the hand 
does not create a double parallel rule. B 
claims that two parallel rules so held do 
make a double parallel rule. Nothing is said 
about the impression two parallel rules will 
make on paper. B’s contention is that be- 
cause the two parallel rules touch it makes 
them a double parallel rule. Could they be 
termed “a double parallel rule”? A claims 
that two individual things cannot be termed 
“a” double thing, even though touching each 
other. How about it?—Massachusetts. 


Isn’t this a dizzy query! It reminds 
me of the old-timers who argued over 
how many angels could stand on the 
point of a needle. The logic of the 
thing may be illustrated by examining 
common use of the word “double,” as 
in a “double letter.” It is a fact that 
the two “Is in “intelligent” are two 
separate “l”s and not a double “1.” 
They stand side by side, but each is in 
a different syllable. But in “tell” you 
have a genuine double “1.” (It’s just 
one of those things that you either get 
or else do not get, so I won’t labor 
the point any further.) 

This query would hardly be worth 
the time and space it takes to answer 
it, if this is all there is in it. But— 
can you imagine any shop having time 
for such arguments? The only real 
interest in the subject, during working 
hours, would be as to whether C, ask- 
ing for a double parallel rule, would 
get what he wanted or not. 

Of course two separate rules can be 
used, but the spacing is different from 
what you get with the genuine double 
rule, two lines on a single slug. 


How to Credit Scriptural Quotes 


I am a young woman proofreader, and am 
typing copy for the printer. I wish to know 
if quotations from Scripture appearing in 
secular print are carried between quotes, and 
whether the chapter and verse designation 
come first or last. The quotations are to 
go as separate paragraphs.—Wisconsin. 


First, there is no positive, generally 
accepted ruling on such matters. Any 
style that clearly limits the quotation 





to its actual content, and that attaches 
credit unmistakably to each quotation, 
is permissible—as far as that goes. A 
casual reproduction of any Scriptural 
phrase in the course of running text 
would most easily be in quotes, with 
possibly the credit in parenthesis. In 
a series of quotations in separate para- 
graphs the quote marks would be un- 
necessary ; the credit ordinarily should 
come at the end. Some printers use a 
colon following the text and before the 
credit, but probably a period and dash 
would be better. However, one can 
imagine a situation in which it was 
desired to give emphasis to the sources 
of a series of quotations from the 
Bible, in which case it would be per- 
fectly proper to give the credit first, 
with colon, then the verse. To some it 
seems okay to make no change in the 
type, but many others favor putting the 
credit (chapter and verse) in italics. 


Just a Jest for Solemn Readers 


“A 11-point margin” could be written by 
one who says “a ‘leven-point margin.” I 
await your comment.—Kansas. 

Clever—more or less; but not help- 
ful to the puzzled querist. 


* * A Copy Suggestion x x 








Inexpensive Publicity 


ERHAPS you have invariably 

thought of advertising in terms 
of direct mail, car cards, billboards, 
newspapers, and magazines. Nev- 
ertheless there are hundreds of 
ways to advertise your business 
with little or no cost for circula- 
tion. For instance, every package 
you send out should bear an at- 
tractive label. When delivered, it 
makes a much better impression 
with your customer, and reminds 
him of you when he is ready to 
order again. More than that, lots 
of people will see these packages, 
while they are in your customers’ 
hands, and your name will be 
brought before them in an effective 

way at no extra cost to you. 




















Jobson Printing Company, Louisville, suggests 
labels as economical and powerful advertising 


Pronoun Goes Under Microscope 


A legend on page 43 of the January issue 
of THe INLAND PrinTER reads as follows: 
“THe INLAND PRINTER salutes whoever is re- 
sponsible for the new cover.” What is the 
grammatical relationship of “whoever” to 
“salutes” and “is” ?—IIlinois. 


The rule: The case of the relative 
pronoun is decided by the use of the 
relative in its own clause, and not by 
agreement with its antecedent. “Who- 
ever” in the sentence given is gram- 
matically equivalent to “him who,” 
with ellipsis of “him” as the object 
of “salutes.” It reads correctly. 


Wants Hyphens at Start of Lines 


I have a clipping (undated) from News- 
paper News, published somewhere in Aus- 
tralia, reproducing a letter that originally 
appeared in the London Morning Post. The 
writer of the letter is bothered by word- 
breaks in which the carry-over itself looks 
like a complete word. The word “notable” 
is used as an example. The writer uses the 
British division, after the “t.” What he sug- 
gests is that in addition to the hyphen after 
“not” at the end of the first line there should 
be a hyphen before “able” at the start of the 
second line to clarify reading. 

He says a “fragment” like “tion” does not 
matter, “for the eye knows at once that it 
is incomplete.” But there are many carry- 
over parts of words that do look complete in 
themselves, such as “come,” “able,” etc.; 
“to say nothing of such comic words as 
‘monsense’—apparently a misprint but really 
the latter part of ‘commonsense.’” In _be- 
half of a proposed second hyphen, the writer 
urges that it takes little space “and may pre- 
vent delay, confusion, misapprehension.” 

This sounds quite reasonable to me, yet 
I shrink from suggesting it in our shop. 
What do you think of it?—Vermont. 


Frankly, I think it is dumb. If we 
read up the page, instead of down, it 
would be more important to have the 
second part of the word marked to in- 
dicate its relation to the line above. 
But as we read down the page we have 
no difficulty in carrying over from line 
to line without such “help.” 

The extra hyphen would be an ob- 
struction rather than a facilitator, a 
hindrance rather than a help; one 
more thing for the subconscious part 
of the mind to check up on. The fact 
that American division is “no-table” 
does not alter the value of the example 
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given, for here just as in “not-able” 
the two parts might be separate words. 

Surely the difficulties of print are 
already sufficient without our adding to 
them such artificial ones as that which 
is suggested by the too ingenious letter 
writer. What really needs to be done 
is to guard against efforts to do away 
with those safeguards against mis- 
reading which have been established 
by long usage, but which many writers 
and proofreaders have not the patience 
to master thoroughly and intelligently. 


Apostrophe in Plurals Overdone 

Advertiser’s copy called six-cylinder cars 
“6’s.” Proofreader changed it to “sixes.” 
Result, proofreader got a call-down. Did he 
deserve it?—Minnesota. 

The answer depends so definitely 
on custom in the individual shop that 
it can hardly be given by an outsider. 
However, it can be said emphatically 
that the proofreader was _ positively 
correct as to the pluralization of the 
word. The apostrophe is properly to 
be used as a sign of the plural only in 
connection with symbols, such as nu- 
merals, and not with whole words. It 
is correct, according to all usage, to 
write “two 6’s,” but when the word is 
spelled out—no! The writer of the 
ad would not have written “four’s” or 
“eight’s,” presumably. He would have 
written “fours” and “eights.” Pos- 
sibly the fact that “six” ends with an 
“x” threw him off balance. I don’t 
know any reason why it should, but 
queries received by this department 
show that many of us are actually 
creating difficulties—as if there were 
not plenty of them already! 


Be Consistent, Even if Copy Isn’t 

I am a newspaper proofreader. In an 
editorial, the writer had “hob-goblin” in 
head and text. In the head, someone had 
marked it to go solid, but in the text it was 
left with the hyphen. Which should I have 
followed, head or text?—Utah. 

On the strength of the facts as given, 
I would say the proofreader—and of 
course the operator ahead of him— 
would have been abundantly justified 
in taking the change in the headline 
as sufficient authorization for the use 
of that form throughout. Factors not 
known to me, as the style of that office 
and the personalities of the editor and 
his staff, might possibly change this 
ruling. The primary consideration, of 
course, would be to use one style in 
head and body alike. It is in such 
matters as this that the proofreader’s 
judgment is put to the test and that 
interdepartmental codperation has its 
most important field of usefulness. 
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**Usage’’ Often Ignores Grammar 


I see no difficulty in “There are any num- 
ber of plain and fancy names for these.” It 
is an exact equivalent of “There are many 
names for these.” Not merely no difficulty, 
but only what’s normal. 

The same with “A variety of views have 
been expressed.” It is views that have been 
expressed, not variety. The plurality of sub- 
ject is plain and natural to me, and I have 
seen no evidence that this is not general 
usage and therefore normal. 

The logic of the two questioners is im- 
peccable; the only fallacy is that a living 
language evades logic. Whence “a friend 
of Wilson’s.”—California. 


This comes from a friend of the 
department with whom I seem to have 
nothing in common except conviction 
that one of us is nutty. The fact is, we 
are talking about two quite different 
things. Common usage may easily be 
and frequently is ungrammatical. The 
second quoted sentence in the first 
paragraph above is an exact equivalent 
of the first quoted sentence, in sense— 
but not in grammar. 

In the sentence as first given “num- 
ber” is the subject, “are” is the pred- 


icate. “Number” is always a singular 
noun and should take a singular verb: 
this is an axiom of grammar. Com- 
mon usage accepts the plural verb in 
such sentences; yes. And that means 
simply this: that in all such construc- 
tions usage is to let grammar go by 
the board. And that’s that! 

In the sentence “A variety of views 
have been expressed,” the subject, 
“variety,” is definitely indicated as 
singular by use of the particle “a.” 
When we are talking about usage, let’s 
talk about usage; and when we are 
talking about grammar, let us talk 
about grammar as such. 


Plural or Singular Breeds Trouble 


I had this sentence on a proof recently: 
“One of the weakest kinds of fools are the 
ones who carry the virtue of tolerance too 
far.” This looks funny to me.—Texas. 


Take the main stem of the sentence, 
and you will see the answer to the 
question, “What’s wrong with this pic- 
ture?” The main stemis: “One... 
are the ones .. .” 
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So I Just walked up to 
him and shook my fist 
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“In the Days that Wuz”—Then there was silence 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Sizing Up the Making of Fine Paper 


Printing requires various kinds of paper; an expert 


describes sizing processes and solutions utilized 


to meet this need. Simple shop tests also are given 


word in terms of papermaking. 

basically, sizing is any material 
used to prepare the surface of paper 
(while being made) so that it will not 
be like blotting paper. In other words, 
it makes the paper resistant to absorp- 
tion of moisture or ink vehicles to a de- 
gree necessary for the work to be done. 

Papermakers speak of a sheet being 
slack-sized, hard-sized, sized to twenty- 
three seconds, surface-sized, or beater- 
sized—all of these terms and others 
indicate different degrees of sizing. 

Taking the subject in order, from the 
simplest form of sizing to more unfa- 
miliar forms, we start our description 
with a general explanation of the use 
of rosin size in papermaking. 

Rosin is used as a sizing material 
after the pure rosin has been saponified 
so that it will not return to its crystal 
form, mixed with water, and made into 
a workable solution. This solution is 
drawn into the beating engine in the 
paper mill where the fibers of pulp are 
being prepared for the paper machine. 
The rosin size mixes throughout the en- 
tire quantity of pulp and is precipitated 
onto the fibers by means of a solution 
of alum. It “hardens” the sheet. 

A sheet of ordinary blotting paper 
has practically no rosin sizing. A sheet 
of machine-finish litho-label or super- 
label has an excessive amount as com- 


Sie is a decidedly comprehensive 














Valley size tester in use, checking length of 
time it takes for moisture to penetrate paper 


pared with the regular English-finish, 
machine-finish, or super book papers. 
The sizing acts also as a binder. The 
amount of sizing is closely related to 
results on the printing press and the 
operation, so that mills have wide vari- 
ety in specifications on this one factor 
for the different orders they receive. 


* By E. KENNETH HUNT 


On beater-sizing, which is rosin-siz- 
ing, the paper mill reduces these speci- 
fications to terms of seconds by what 
is known as the Valley size test. 

The Valley size tester is the machine 
which introduces moisture on each side 
of a sample sheet of paper held in po- 
sition, and which records the amount of 
time it takes the moisture to penetrate 
into and through the sheet. 

The operation is quite simple. There 
is a bulb holding an electrolyte con- 
nected to two square blocks by rubber 
tubes. Between these two blocks, which 
have electrical contact points, a small, 
square piece of paper is placed and 
clamped into position. Then the bulb is 
raised so that the electrolyte flows down 
the rubber tubes into the blocks and 
against each side of the paper. As soon 
as this takes place an indicator on a 
dial on the instrument begins to move. 
A stopwatch is used to record the length 
of time taken for the indicator to reach 
a prescribed point on the dial. 

A sheet of M.F., super, or English- 
finish book paper for letterpress print- 
ing is generally about three- to six- or 
eight seconds Valley size test, and spec- 
ifications range from there all the way 
up to a hard-sized sheet, which might 
go fifty seconds in some instances. A 
hard-sized litho or M.F. for label use, 
by offset printing, or for varnishing, 
will average between ten seconds and 
twenty seconds, according to the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. If a paper is sat- 
isfactory in this respect it is submitted 





Rosin-size room of papermill. Here the rosin is saponified and made into solution, screened, and stored until needed in the making of paper 
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The preliminary manual test for viscosity of 
casein during cooking for making coated paper 


as a standard and its sizing is checked 
on a Valley tester so that the specifica- 
tions will be written for the number of 
seconds indicated by that test as being 
right for the sheet to be made. 
Another form of sizing is called sur- 
face-sizing or tub-sizing, the two names 
being synonymous. Tub-sizing derived 
its name from the original method of 
dipping sheets into tubs of a sizing so- 
lution made of starches and gums and 
hanging them up to dry, so that the 
surface was permeated with this solu- 
tion, being made more practical for 
pen-and-ink writing and erasing. 
Papers commonly marketed as tub- 
or surface-sized are index bristols, post- 
card bristols, the sulphite bonds, rag 
bonds, ledgers, and offset.. The method 
is used only on uncoated papers. 
Surface-sizing is generally done on 
the paper machine and the operation 
consists of flowing the starch and gum 
solution onto the paper while it trav- 
els through the machine, after having 
passed more than half of the dryers. 
The solution flows on to the top of the 
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paper and 1s applied to a roll under- 
neath which contacts with the paper, so 
that both sides are saturated with the 
sizing solution when the paper passes 
through two squeeze rolls. These papers 
must be properly beater-sized prior to 
the application of surface-sizing so that 
the sizing material will stay mostly on 
top of the sheet, coating it. 

The presence of surface-sizing on a 
sheet of paper is indicated in the mill 
by a test in which a diluted solution of 
iodin is applied from an eye-dropper to 
a torn edge of the paper. Iodin, in this 
weak solution, turns blue in the pres- 
ence of starch, and applied at a torn 
edge of a sheet of paper, which has 
been surface-sized, readily shows the 
presence of the surface-sizing solution. 

Manual tests of papermakers for 
these two basic methods of sizing for 
uncoated papers are, first, for rosin 
sizing, the wetting of the surface of the 
sheet either by touching it with the 
tongue or dipping it in water. Gener- 
ally, a paperman wets a corner of the 
sheet’s surface with his tongue and 
watches the penetration. He can tell 
quite accurately the degree of sizing. 

Certainly this test gives him a good 
indication as to whether the sheet is 
slack-sized or hard-sized, and he can 
make a good guess as to how much by 
timing the period of penetration. Of 
course, it is not an accurate test by any 
means and the Valley tester in the mill 
is his last resort in all cases. 

A manual test for surface- or tub- 
sizing, when iodin solution is not avail- 
able, is the well-known “thumb test,” 
in which the paperman wets his thumb, 
presses it evenly on the surface of the 
paper for a short period, and then pulls 
it away with a direct, upward move- 
ment. He judges the presence of sur- 
face-sizing by the snap he hears when 
his thumb leaves the paper, and by the 
presence or absence of lifted fibers 
where his thumb came away. 

Try it. Test a sheet known to be 
slack-sized, such as ordinary mimeo- 
graph paper, and then a sheet of sul- 
phite bond, known to be surface-sized, 
and you will readily see the difference 
between the amount of fibers pulled up 
on the mimeograph paper and the ab- 
sence of lifted fibers on the bond. Or 
try it on a regular M.F. or super, as 
compared to a surface-sized sulphite. 

In the manufacture of coated papers, 
sizing is the general term which refers 
to the presence of adhesive, which is 
generally casein, an animal product 
made from skimmed cow’s milk. Other 
materials are introduced into the coat- 
ing solution in the manufacture of 


specially prepared, hard-sized coated 
papers, but the most general reference 
in “sizing” for coated papers is to the 
presence of casein in different quan- 
tities, depending on the grade. 

A hard-sized sheet of coated paper, 
used for letterpress printing, will have 
a tendency to offset on delivery from 
the press. The soft inks that are used 
predominantly today will not lay well 
on such paper unless toned. 

In paper manufacturing, the hard- 
sized sheet of coated paper resists pol- 
ishing when the paper is calendered, so 
that there is a tendency for it to become 
darker by burning or blackening in the 
calender operation. The color, there- 
fore, is jeopardized. Also, more pres- 
sure is required to obtain the finish and 
the sheet is sometimes decreased in bulk 
and increased in transparency. 

There is a fine point of control in 
coated-paper manufacture required on 
this one factor of sizing, so that one 
roll after another in an order of paper 
may be uniform in its adhesive content 
and react to the finishing processes in 
a definite, uniform manner. 

One important use for hard-sized 
coated paper is in work to be varnished 
over the paper itself. It is necessary 
here to keep the varnish from penetrat- 
ing, so that its shine or brilliance will 








A closeup view of the surface-sizing section 
of a papermaking machine, showing how 
swiftly revolving cylinders lay sizing on the 
under surface. It is flowed onto the top side 
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be retained. If varnish strikes into the 
sheet, it loses luster. Of course, if the 
varnish is to be laid over a solid ink, 
it is not so necessary to hard-size the 
paper as in the first instance. 

There are various methods used by 
different mills for checking the degree 
of sizing in a sheet of coated paper. 
One is the well-known “sealing wax” 
test which is conducted by melting the 
end of a stick of sealing wax and plac- 
ing it on the paper, pulling it away 
directly, and looking at the end of it 
to determine the amount of coating in 
relation to fibers that are pulled away. 

The theory of this test was that if 
the sealing wax came away without any 


Mail-Order House “Zincs” Postage 
Increase and Aids Printers 


NCLE SAM really started something 
U when his charges for delivering 
mail matter were increased. Just about 
his biggest customers are the mail- 
order houses, with their heavy catalogs 
and frequent mailings. This spring the 
catalogs of two Chicago houses were 
delivered by messengers, employed by 
one of the printers, at a considerable 
saving over even the old postage rates! 


(See March issue for full details.) 





Rosin size is poured into the beater of the papermaking machinery as shown here. It is 
mixed thoroughly with the pulp and precipitated onto the fibers by an alum solution 


fibers being lifted also, the coating was 
soft. This test is not fully reliable, but 
has been in use for many years. 

In other mills more precise equip- 
ment has been developed wherein the 
use of tacky ink, that is so tacky as to 
be considered stiffer than any ink the 
paper is going to be called upon to 
take, is used to test the strength of 
coating used on the paper. 

In another mill a precise instrument 
is used to subject the surface to a cer- 
tain amount of strain and to show on a 
dial the amount of resistance to pull- 
ing. There are no commercial instru- 
ments on the market for making this 
test, but the various mills that make 
coated papers have developed preci- 
sion through practice of manual tests 
or have developed their own machines. 


However, one large Chicago mail- 
order concern started hunting possible 
savings even before the printer sug- 
gested use of messengers. In fact, as 
soon as Congress started talking about 
raising the postage rates, the catalog- 
advertising staff called in the paper- 
makers to discuss possibilities of a 
thinner, lighter paper. It was the obvi- 
ous economy to reduce postage. 

The papermakers begged off. It was 
not possible, they thought, to make the 
required grade of paper thinner and 
still retain sufficient opacity to keep the 
ink from showing through. The adver- 
tising men were curious and learned 
that the pigments used as fillers gave 
the sheet its opaque qualities and in- 
creased weight. More pigment and less 
fiber would weaken the sheet, thereby 


making it unsuitable because it could 
not stand up under the speed required 
for economical printing. 

Pigments, eh? The copywriter han- 
dling the paint section of the catalog 
knew all about that. Paint is made up 
of pigments ground in oil or some other 
base. Zinc pigments are white, and are 
used to give paint opacity. If it would 
work in paint, why not in paper? The 
principle was the same. The idea met 
with the approval of the staff. 

Only a hint was necessary for the 
New Jersey Zinc Company. If zinc 
could be used in making paper more 
opaque it would open an entirely new 
market for its products. Laboratory 
crews got on the project at once. Re- 
sults were so encouraging that chemists 
were moved to the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin, to 
“dig a little deeper.” 

Nine months of development work 
followed, with twenty test runs in com- 
mercial paper mills. Experiments of 
every kind were tried. Now, zinc pig- 
ments for use in papermaking are on 
the market. What does this mean to the 
printer? How will it help him? 

Zinc pigments give paper a brilliant 
white quality. A thin paper is given 
greater opacity than before. The sheet 
is not weakened, since the microscopic 
bits of pigment take up much less bulk 
than the barium sulphate, talc, and 
clay ordinarily used. If anything, more 
fiber is contained in the sheets than 
formerly, giving added strength. 

Lighter-weight paper can be used in 
catalogs and other printed matter with- 
out “show through.” The same quality 
of the zinc pigment that made it valu- 
able in paint for opacity enables it to 
keep the oils of the inks from being 
absorbed into and through the sheet. 

The new paper is fractionally higher 
in cost than comparative grades lack- 
ing the zinc opacity feature, but the 
saving on postage for many items of 
print more than makes up for this. 

The mail-order house that started it 
all has been using the experimental pa- 
per for a wide range of printed matter. 
It has found that the zinc pigment does 
not affect the color of inks used, even 
on process work, nor does it require 
special adjustments or handling in the 
pressroom. On the big spring catalog 
a saving of $35,000 is estimated over 
and above the extra cost of the paper. 
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This economy comes from savings on 
postage, due to the reduced weight of 
the catalogs. The zinc-pigment paper 
used is some 10 per cent lighter. 

The advertising staff of the mail- 
order house has not “gone crazy” on 
zinc-pigment paper. It will not be used 
for every printing order they purchase. 
Rather, it will be limited strictly to 
print where the resultant saving in post- 
age will counterbalance the slightly 
higher cost—or even earn a profitable 
saving for the house on the mailing. 

Three brands of pigment are on the 
market: XX Zinc Sulphide, Cryptone, 
and Albalith. Each is suited to some 
particular kind of paper. Full discus- 
sion of the findings was held at the re- 
cent meeting of the Technical Section 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Zinc 
oxide is unsuitabie as a filler for pa- 
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Pushed by Lost Business, Printer 
Learns that He Has Sales Ability 


he is the story of Norman S. Dale, 
a Colorado City, Colorado, printer, 
who discovered he had advertising-and- 
selling ability when lack of business 
forced him to “loaf” several days out 
of each week without pay. 

Dale used his head to keep his hands 
in at writing checks and setting type. 
His first effort was a shopper’s guide. 
Rather than visit merchants and ask if 
they would be interested, he prepared 
ads, made layouts, wrote all copy, and 
indicated cuts to be used in each. 
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By ANNA L. NEWSOM 


to have on the staff and he was put to 
work as a combination compositor and 
salesman. In his contacts, he features 
having a craftsman make the sale, in- 
terpreting the customer’s own ideas in 
type without the use of a middleman 
—avoiding possible errors. 

He doesn’t set every order he sells, 
but in most instances marks out the 
copy, makes up dummies, and so on. 

Solving the price problem is no easy 
task, he adds. Every printer is trying 
to underbid the other. The customer is 


Doctor or 


Undertaker 
W HICH—— 


Is your ledger becoming 
& "graveyard of unpaid accounts"? “De you have a plat 
im this graveyard ? 
Do you know where the 
"safety zone" on your books starts?” 


t begins about three months from your 
customer's date of purchase or last payment. Any 
account that crosses this line which has not given 
sufficient reason for non-payment, should have im- 
mediate and vigorous attention. It is actually 
becoming unconscious and, in a little while, will 
be a candidate for the *underteker*. 


Call the "Collection Doctor” NOW! Not 
just a "quack", but a "doctor" who uses NEW METHODS 
in place of the old-time pay-or-we'll-sue dunning 
kind, Remember, untactful legal threats have a 
community-wide reaction on your good will. 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS~-We can 
refer you to many Colorado Springs business and 
professional*men whose ledgers are being kept in 
better health through our service. —~ 

Telephone Main 438, and let us explain 
our NEW-DAY service to you, or use the enclosed 
listing blank.and return in courtesy envelope. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 


Hoping we may come to the rescue of your 
accounts before you need the “undertaker”. 


CREDITORS’ COLLECTION BUREAU, INC. 


B. B. Kean, President 





The letter at the left was not pulling replies for the collection agency, although large quantities were being sent out. Printer Dale 
cut down the copy and made the layout shown at the right. Returns were so satisfying that all the printing has come his way 


per, the research workers found, but 
is excellent as a coating material. 

Bond papers in weights from eight- 
to twenty-eight pounds, using the new 
pigment, were announced in the March 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Book 
paper of several weights and grades 
have also been developed. The main 
advantages of the new papers are the 
brilliant white quality of the sheets and 
the postal economy of using a lighter- 
weight paper and envelope. 
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When he walked into an office, he 
had something to show—not just some- 
thing to tell. It was well received and 
profitable, but was discontinued be- 
cause of a coupon feature. This printer 
would suggest to each prospect how 
his advertisement ought to look, he 
would tell them why, and then promise 
to set the copy himself. This created 
confidence and helped make sales. 

This stunt convinced his employers 
that this craftsman was a valuable man 


looking for quality work and wants 
the price to be right. So the important 
thing is to convince him that no price 
is low unless quality is high. 

“When a prospect asks an estimate 
it is a challenge for the printer. To il- 
lustrate: A man whose business he had 
been trying to get for some time was 
using a label printed on a dark red 
glazed paper. Black ink and small type 
made it impossible to read unless held 
at a certain angle. He asked a price 
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and was told he had been paying quite 
a lot no matter how little it cost. 

A new design was suggested, but he 
said not to bother with anything that 
would mean additional expense. The 
printer made up the design, using yel- 
low paper and a dark red background, 
making the lettering show through in 
reversed effect. By imprinting the vari- 
ous forms in black ink in the panel 
provided, a three-color piece at the 
cost of a two-color piece resulted. The 
prospect was pleased, remarking that 
it looked like the samples the specialty 
houses were always sending to him. 

The printer serving this prospect for 
years never had offered any sugges- 
tions, and the customer thought supe- 
rior work was beyond his means—or 
not obtainable in the city! 

Printing has a definite purpose. If 
it fails, it is not always the buyer’s 
fault. If a man can sell more goods 





“Practical Proofreading” Revision 
Earns Much Praise for Compiler 


>” of copies of the earlier 
edition of “Practical Proofread- 
ing,” by Albert H. Highton, will find 
it not only entertaining but also quite 
educational to compare the second edi- 
tion with the first one, both editorially 
and typographically. 

The book is now six years old, and 
the second edition itself is dated 1928; 
but the revision came to my attention 
only a few months back. Having got 
a big kick out of it, naturally I want 
to tell the folks all about it. Nobody 
who is or who has been in the printing 
business could help but enjoy leafing 
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Another “before and after” picture. At left: Black ink over dark red paper, hard to 
read. At right: Red over primrose, with a panel for formula to be imprinted in black 


with better printing, he will not con- 
tinue the use of “cheap” printing. A 
cleaning establishment wanted a sales 
letter. A competing salesman submitted 
his price for an ordinary letterhead. 
This printer designed a letterhead, us- 
ing two colors with two-tone paper. It 
was attractive and snappy. The price 
was higher, but the work was designed 
with a purpose in mind—to get more 
business for the client. He was glad— 
as most customers are—to pay more 
money for better printing. 

A collection agency had been send- 
ing out a number of letters soliciting 
accounts for collection—with no re- 
sults. The manager asked for ideas. His 
letter was rewritten, using half as 
many words. He mailed the letters and 
obtained many new accounts. 

So it goes. Letterheads, labels, fold- 
ers, advertising—all can be made in- 
dividual to the man and his business, 
and if more printers would strive for 
originality and individuality in such 
work, few would find price-cutting nec- 
essary. It all goes back to this printer’s 
slogan: printing planned for a purpose. 


a made-over book, to see just what the 
editor and printer have changed. 

“Hm-m-m! Wonder why they did 
that? Huh—what’s the sense of this? 
Hi—there’s a smart piece of work!” 

Analyzing the other fellow’s prod- 
uct, you fine down the edge of your 
mind on the whetstone of his ideas and 
crystallize the thoughts that have been 
hovering hazily in the background of 
your own work. Some problems that 
have baffled you will be solved; some 
theories over which you long have been 
puzzling will be confirmed or refuted, 
and some little tricks you never even 
dreamed of will appear in the studied 
pages. Exciting, without a doubt. 

The first edition of this sound, well 
planned, clearly written volume was 
made by the U. T. A. School of Print- 
ing. The revised edition carries the 
imprint of The Bartlett Orr Press, New 
York City. Both editions are copy- 
righted bv the United Tvpothetae, and 
published under the label of its Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Originally prepared as lesson ma- 
terial in the course in proofreading, 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


part of the series of “Standard Text- 
books on Printing,” the book was ar- 
ranged as a series of lessons, in six 
units subdivided into topical sections. 
It is now rearranged in chapters, with 
sectional subheadings. The “Outline 
of the Lessons” becomes an ordinary 
table of contents in the book. 

The two title pages, old and new, 
are a study in typing and spacing. The 
upper line, “Standard Textbooks on 
Printing,” is spread out to full-page 
measure, and separated from the rest 
of the page by one light rule, whereas 
originally it “floated” in space. The 
arrangement of italics and small caps 
has been exactly reversed. The page, 
like the entire body of the book, is 
lighter and brighter, neater and more 
“planned” in appearance. 

But, while recognizing the improve- 
ment in detail, I insist the contrast 
only serves to emphasize the fact that 
the U. T. A. school did most excellent 
work in the first printing of the book. 
Such changes as that from blackface 
upper-and-lower to lightface caps and 
small caps in the subheadings through- 
out the text are but incidental to the 
change from textbook to straight read- 
ing style. In fact, these lightface sub- 
headings—to my way of thinking, at 
least—are an insufficient break from 
the body type; they are just different 
enough to make the page a little bit 
spotty, without looking quite deliber- 
ate and intended. My own suggestion 
would be to follow them with a dash. 

Where the first edition had no run- 
ning heads, and ran the folio at the 
bottom of the page, in brackets, the 
second uses the chapter titles as run- 
ning heads, in small caps, with a page- 
wide rule under, and the folio in this 
top line, except, of course, on pages 
with chapter headings, where the run- 
ning line is omitted and the folio goes 
to the bottom of the page, in small 
type and without brackets. 

The questions at the end of each 
lesson (chapter) are retained, but they 
have been changed from the roman of 
the first edition to italic. Finally, on 
the sectional title pages preceding the 
former units, where the line giving the 
unit number and a second line giving 
its title were blocked just above the 
middle of the page, the section title 
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is printed alone, near the top of the 
page, with an ornament underneath, 
taking away the bareness of the former 
style used in this book. 

In almost every instance the chapter 
preceding the sectional title leaf hap- 
pens to end on a right-hand page, so 
that a blank page is opposite the sec- 
tional title—making a break in the ty- 
pographical continuity of the volume, 
which happens to be much less ob- 
jectionable than it ordinarily would 
be, because of the unchanged essential 
textbook nature of the book. 

And now for the editorial phase: 
Changes in the text have been made 
sparingly but with care. New matter 
has been added to make the book more 
helpful to Canadian students. Some 
sentences have been reworded, always 
with an effort for increased simplicity 
and clarity; for example, the sentence 
“More than one lawsuit has been 
fought over the significance which a 
comma has borne” has become “More 
than one lawsuit has been fought over 
the significance of a comma.” Care- 
fully as the text was prepared, the first 
edition had referred to the Macmillan 
Company, publishers, as “MacMillan 
& Company”; this and similar errors 
have been corrected. 

In the section on “Reading and Re- 
vising” this paragraph has been in- 
serted: “In revising linotype matter 
the reviser should read the whole line 
in which the slightest correction has 
been made, as in resetting the slug it 
is easily possible for another error to 
be made. He should see that the new 
slug has been inserted in the right 
place and the old slug removed.” 

This is an example of the care with 
which the author has checked up in 
the endeavor to make the text com- 
plete; and the small number of such 
changes made attests the thoughtful- 
ness with which the book was written 
and prepared in the first place. 

Others may think differently—it is 
our privilege to do each his own think- 
ing, and it would be a mighty dull old 
world to live in if we all thought the 
same things—but I find, on renewing 
acquaintance with this volume, in its 
new and improved form, that my orig- 
inal estimate of its real merit is con- 
firmed. In fact, I consider it the best 
of its kind that I have ever seen. It 
is a complete guide for proofreader 
and copyholder, with special endeavor 
to be helpful to the beginner and to 
the more advanced member of the 
proofroom profession, who, for self- 
improvement, is willing to go back to 
the beginning and review his calling. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


April, 1933 


Subject: VOGUE 


Issues for March 15 and April 1 


106 Advertisements, one-quarter page and larger 


Type Faces Employed 
BOpONI ..-3-..-- 33 
Regular (M*), 15; Bold (M), 6; 

Book (T**), 12 





Ganamonn (2): 222225 oesoesss2528 19 
Old Style, 11; Bold, 8 
Perma MOD oe ee 10 
Regular, 6; Light, 2; Black, 2 
VOCUEMUN) 2s2sees-Soce2osee55555 10 
Light, 3; Bold, 7 
Ciston Oip Smce (1): <2.2-<-.-=2= 7 
BerNnHARD RoMAN (M) ------------ 3 
Light, 1; Bold, 2 
GIRDER IND) 22 oe eos 5: 
Regular, 1; Light, 2 
KAGE ANGRY MOM) cocecccoseste ess 3 
BOGEMAN CE) 222 ccccccoscse ee 2 
CENTURY EXPANDED 222 2552--55222-5 2 
NICOLAS OGOGHIN: 22 nec s oro 2 
meronaer Gl) == Son et ee 1 
BASKERVIEEE OL) ooo os on eeeescu ce iL 
Beanwanp WAI <2... 22.52c.25-5.5 1 
Goupy OLtp Stvie (1) ...-<<.2--- 1 
Inanran Orn: Styvte (T) ....-...--- il 
Kennentev td): oes seco ects 1 
Otp Styte ANTIQUE (Condensed) (T) 1 
Scomn ROmMAw (71): 22-222. 0-c2s5.- 1 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional 
Ads set in modernistic faces___----- 52 
Ads set in traditional faces____-_--- 50 


Four of the advertisements are not in- 
cluded in the above tabulation for the 
reason that they are hand-lettered. Two 
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of these are modern in character, and 
two are conventional in design. 

Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that fifteen of the advertisements 
herein credited to traditional types ap- 
peared in faces of modern or modernistic 
character. On the other hand only two 
of the advertisements credited to mod- 
ernistic had traditional display. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face_............-~~ 50 
Ads:setsinehold-tace..--2.---.=-.-.2 48 
Ads set in medium-face___---_------ 4 

Style of Layout 
Conventional ..-2222ss2ss5ssss5=55 75 
Moderately modernistic___---------- 27 
Pronouncedly modernistic__-----_--- 4 

Illustrations 
Conventionalc2-<2522-2-22-0522-2-5 53 
Moderately modernistic_------------- 30 
Pronouncedly modernistic_---------- 20 
(No illustration was used in three 

of the advertisements) 


General Effect 


(all-inclusive) 


Conventional 2222s e250-525 220555 36 
Moderately modernistic-_----------- ST 
Pronouncedly modernistic_---------- 13 





BERGDORI 
GOODMAN 


These appeal te Scorekeeper as the best modern and conventional one-color page 
advertisements in the issues of Vogue here considered. In view of the wide spacing 
of lines the latter has a touch of the modern, though type and arrangement are 
traditional, but it is type and illustration, not layout, that make the other modern 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled yx By J. L. FRAZIER 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail. 











F. Ernest Nacusaur, San Diego.—If the 
lines were not so crowded, in the heading 
particularly, the blotter of Frye & Smith on 
“Twelve Things to Remember” (Marshall 
Field) would be altogether all right and, for 
all practical purposes, it is that as printed. 
Colors, deep blue-green and light violet on 
blue stock, are unusually good and effective. 

Frank Foster Company, Washington.— 


Wyte Macuine Composition Company, 
of Camden, New Jersey.—If the lines were 
spaced just a bit farther apart (they look 
crowded on the page with so much open 
space), the cover of your type book, on at- 
tractive stock embossed to suggest rough wall 
finish, would be fine. Line crowding also ad- 
versely affects the title page, the group high- 
lighted at the top on that account being a 


Josepu L. Ventura, Park Ridge, I]linois.— 
The James B. Ross announcement is excel- 
lent, modern type (Egyptian) and restrained 
modern layout making it impressive, and 
the pleasing colors, gray and light brown on 
white, “aged” handmade paper, making the 
effect satisfying to those who dislike over- 
strong effects. Our only adverse criticism ap- 
plies to the two smaller lines on the front, 


Except that the rules appear a bit 
heavy for the type, a fault easily 
corrected through the use of thin- 
ner rules or a weaker color, and 
that the spot in color dividing the 
main line is too strong, we like 
your newest letterhead. It has a 
modern appearance without being 
offensively gaudy. 

F. Ernest Nacuspaur, of San 
Diego.—We consider Volume 7, 
Number 3, of the San Diego 
Craftsman is quite good. Colors, 
violet and silver on lavender stock, 
are excellent and the informal 
layout of the front page is both 
unusual and impressive. The only 
fault is crowding of lines, which 
is quite manifest, and exaggerated 
in some cases by letterspacing. 

Gus Herr, of Webster, South 
Dakota—-When combining roman 
caps with Old English upper and 
lower case, which is the only way 
the latter should be set, the effect 
is bad unless the roman caps are 
relatively much smaller than the 
Old English. This is because the 
roman caps are much wider than 
the blackletter style, which tends 
to be condensed, and the lack of 
agreement as to the shape is pro- 
nounced and displeasing unless 
the condensed letter is enough 
larger than the other that the 
lack of agreement as to form is 
not so evident. Thus your Report- 
er and Farmer greeting fails to 
score satisfactorily. 

L. R. Tomxrins, Brandtjen & 
Kluge Company, Chicago.—In ar- 
rangement, that’s a clever letter- 
head A-1 Composition Company 
got up for you as secretary of the 
Printers Supplymen’s Guild. Only 
the spacing of lines is subject to 
criticism. It is a bit too close be- 
tween the main lines, decidedly 
so between the names of authors 
at the left side. With the char- 
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Among hundreds of specimens received, some are so out- 
standing that comment would be superfluous. To be helpful 
to the producer and others (the main purpose of this de- 
partment) full description would be necessary, and space 
does not permit giving it. To fittingly recognize such creators 
and their craftsmanship is the purpose of this Roll of Honor 


NORTHWESTERN POLYTECHNIC ScHOooL, London, England. 
Monograph, beautifully executed in all respects, entitled 
“The First English Printer.” 

THE TECHNICAL TRADE SCHOOL, Pressmen’s Home, Tennes- 
see. “The Book of Art Printing,” an exemplar of what 
is finest in the graphic arts, especially presswork. 

Howarp N. Kinc, York, Pennsylvania. Various items of 
print, excellent in every particular. 

Tue Printinc House or Leo Hart, Rochester, New York. 
Casebound volume of 140 pages, entitled “Bibliotheca 
Typographica.” 

CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS AssocIATION, New York City. 
Brochure, “Lead Soldiers on Parade.” 

THE Howarp Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio. Portfolio of 
bond papers, fine letterheads, envelopes, and other forms. 

Secect Printinc Corporation, New York City. Illustra- 
tions in color, “Rockefeller Center.” Very fine. Impressive. 

Georce Banta PusLisHING Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Type specimen book. 

R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Chicago. Brochure, 
“An Invitation to Participate in an International Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Fine Printing.” 

BucupRUCKEREI BUCHLER AND ComPANY, Bern, Switzerland. 
Type specimen book containing, aside from specimens 
of faces, descriptive article about plant, with beautifully 
printed halftone illustrations. 











which are rather crowded. Head- 
lines on the third page likewise 
are too close, though somewhat 
less crowded than the two on the 
front. All we can say for the busi- 
ness card, “The Union Floral,” is 
that it is unobjectionable, there 
is nothing distinctive or impres- 
sive about it that we can see. 

THE EpceMerE Print Suop, 
of Shrewsbury, Massachusetts.— 
Rules are too manifest on the 
title of the “Pride” folder. If only 
one band were used, and it were 
not flush with either end of the 
type line, as the two are with 
both as handled, the line would 
show better and the arrangement 
would appear less stiff. The ex- 
ceptional weight of the vertical 
rule on page 3 detracts too much 
from the type. The effect here 
would be greatly improved also 
(through better contour) if the 
headline “Reflection” were longer, 
extending to the right of the text 
underneath, out about as far as 
the edge of the work mark in the 
lower, right-hand corner. of the 
page. Crowding affects the signa- 
ture lines, in short, the horizontal 
rules across the top should be 
raised up just a trifle. 

Tue Excetsior Printery, Iron 
Mountain, Michigan.—Though we 
would prefer to see the lines of 
the center spread spaced a bit 
closer and the margins a bit wider, 
both of which would have been 
achieved by setting the type in 
a narrower width, this part of the 
folder “Northern Greens” is a fair 
enough piece of work. You will 
note that the type on the title 
page is too small to hold its own 
with the illustration, and partic- 
ularly the wide band of border at 
left and bottom. Space was avail- 
able to make the type size larger. 
We suggest, too, that the main 
display on the fourth page is too 





acterful and up-to-date Egyptian 

face used for everything else, we regret the 
fat, old-fashioned, and ungainly Copperplate 
Gothic which was used for these names. One 
of the modern sans-serif styles would have 
been a lot better. Colors, two blues, are ex- 
cellent and pleasing in appearance. 


little difficult to comprehend. Except that the 
words are too widely spaced in the running 
head and the top margin is too wide in rela- 
tion to the others, the bottom one (which 
should be the widest) particularly, the inside 
pages are quite satisfactory. Presswork good. 


small. A larger size was possible, and don’t 
forget letterspacing weakens type, at any rate 
when carried as far as in several instances in 
this folder. Presswork is quite good. 
ARTINTYPE, Los Angeles——We wish colors 
permitted making a reproduction of your 
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Title page of announcement by Aldus Printers, Incorporated, 
of New York City, original printed in light olive and black 





KENANAD 
PRESS 


CONTENTS, MERCHANDISE, FOURTH CLASS MAIL. POSTMASTER. THIS 
PARCEL MAY BE OPEMED FOR POSTAL INSPECTION. RETURN POSTAGE 
tS GUARANTEED. 





In black and orange, on India tint antique laid siock of fine 
quality, the original of this package label appears attractive 


“Attention” folder, one of the fea- 
tures of which (and a strong one, of 
which greater use ought to be made) 
is the two-sided stock, which permits 
many striking effects, especially in 
connection with trick folds. The del- 
icate cursive letter in the line on 
the first spread is too weak in rela- 
tion to the strength of color of the 
stock, especially with the ink so little 
darker. While the trumpet-shaped 
mass following the word “blast” on 
the inside spread is significant, it 
handicaps the otherwise unusually 
good typography of this part. Aside 
from the fact that some of the lines 
are entirely too closely spaced, the 
business card bearing the name of 
Furth as representative is excellent, 
being unusual and “catchy.” 

S. J. Noven, Pittsburgh.—While 
striking, your card is not well de- 
signed. The two bands cf blue, over 
which the main lines are printed in 
black, are too low and, as a result, 
the design seems to be bottom-heavy. 
Such accents should be above center 
or, even though in the exact middle 
vertically, they will appear below the 
center. We regret particularly your 
using lower case for the initials and 
proper names; it looks entirely too 
informal when the idea is carried 
that far; certainly proper names de- 
serve some distinction. Ornaments 
under the bands should be omitted; 
they do not fit in with the bands in 
a design sense at all, and break up 
rather than contribute toward con- 
tour. Rules under the telephone num- 
ber are too prominent in relation to 
type matter, which, although the most 
important feature, is greatly sub- 
ordinated on this piece. 

Cuartes S. Lee, Milwaukee.—“In- 
troducing Richard” is a birth an- 
nouncement that will make ’em sit 





A PARADE OF MODERN 
ENGINEERING 





———————— 
Here are a few examples of Engineering work recently designed and printed by us at Strawberry 

House. They comprise, among other things, a General Product Catalogue for a well known 
Engineering firm, two Colliery books printed in Danish for the recent Exhibition, and a book 
announcing a new weighing machine. They are all individual and workiaanlike and we have 
more of them in hand and plenty of ideas for future work. (See over.) 
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Striking modern spread from the “Engineering Number” of Strawberry Pie, publication of Andrew 
Reid & Company, London, England, printers of quality. An effective bit of printer’s advertising 
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up and take notice. The front page 
is neat and effective and the third 
page, with the text in cursive, is pas- 
sable enough, although some informal 
handling rather than the conven- 
tional long-and-short-line style of the 
wedding invitation would have been 
preferable, considering the second 
page, which is the one. Here, printed 
from outlined halftones, are the foot- 
prints of the young gentleman, with 
the words “Eight Pounds” under- 
neath. We have noted an increased 
use of this idea since we reproduced 
the announcement of the birth of 
Charley Blodgett’s son in St. Paul 
about four years ago. You have gone 
Charley one better by showing prints 
of both feet instead of just one. Well 
it’s a good idea and we hope more 
will make use of it. 

Greorce V. NeEtson, Livingstone, 
New York.—We like the cover of 
the winter issue of The Rehabilitator 
in so far as general arrangement is 
concerned. However, the decorative 
units, a vertical band of rules in 
black and blue, with some stars of 
several sizes in silver, are a bit too 
strong—the rules particularly—in re- 
lation to the size of the type, espe- 
cially the name lines, which are 
crowded. The inside pages are nicely 
handled but, in view of the small size 
of the Kabel Light in which the titles 
of articles: are set, the names of 
authors should have been set in the 
same style. There is too much of a 
contrast between the two styles so 
near the same size, the ill-effect of 
which would be minimized if these 
titles were larger. This situation fre- 
quently has this effect, that is, two 
styles may be combined satisfactorily 
in certain sizes but not in others. 

Coutin Martyn, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia—Unfortunately there was no 
local address given on your letter 
with entries for our letterhead con- 
test, so we couldn’t advise you that 
they came too late for consideration 
by the judges. We allowed more time 
on the cover competition so overseas 
readers would be able to make up 
and get entries in. While we feel 
sure objections would be raised to 
the one through the center of which, 
from top to bottom of the sheet, a 
combination band of rule and border 
units is printed in color, the simpler 
setup is excellent, the arrangement 
modern, effective, and simple, which 
is not a common realization. Criti- 
cism could be made of the fact that 
the line “Importers and Manufac- 
turers” is too nearly like the lines of 
the address, being in the same style 
and practically the same size, and 
because the initial letters of the words 
of the main line (to achieve the cap- 
and-small-cap effect) do not align 
at the bottom as they should. We are 
reproducing the design because of its 
interesting qualities and to encour- 
age our friends in Australia, who 
we hope will have more entries in 
the next contest we conduct. 

Wituram W. Stresic, Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan.—Although the book 
“He’s Nothing But a Little Boy” is 
interesting because of its informal 
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binding, that is one of its faults. The 
cover extending so far outside the 
regular pages, and the way it is tied 
on with heavy cord, makes the vol- 
ume hard to handle while reading. 
Part of the difficulty is eliminated 
through the fact that printing is on 
but one side, the right-hand pages of 
text, but even this is not a quality 
worthy of commendation. We do not 
particularly object to the setting of 
the type mass of each page, in the 
lower, right-hand corner with wide 
masses of white space at top and side, 
but see no merit in the idea, espe- 
cially considering that nothing in the 
way of the type handling or the type 
itself keys in with such an informal 
page arrangement. The type is a re- 
cut Caslon in rather large size and, 
with format and other things, makes 
the book seem out-of-gear by being 
too large—too monumental for the 
really short essay. One has to handle 
a lot of paper to get a little reading 
matter. Surely you get what we mean. 
Spacing between words is bad in the 
text—too wide in almost every line. 
Presswork is uneven. 

C. E. Betser, Pittsburgh.—While 
from a typographical standpoint the 
item falls far short of excellence, the 
Bellevue High School dance program 
for January 23 scores high in novelty 
and interest. In the form of a con- 
ventional check book, with the words 
“Bon Voyage” printed in silver on 
the red cover, there is a check form 
with stub for each dance. On the 
stub the holder of the “program” fills 
in the name of the partner in each 
instance, whereas the part imitating 


Tue Comet Press, Brooklyn. —The 
interesting and unusual feature of 
the annual, “The Oriole,” is the de- 
cidedly modern page layout. While 
extreme in the distribution of white 
space and margins, there being vir- 
tually no margin at left and top on 
left-hand pages, and as little at right 
and bottom of right-hand pages, with 
extensive white space elsewhere in 
each instance, the effect, with dec- 
oration restricted to plain light-toned 
rules, is most satisfactory. Without 
sacrificing anything of the character 
that has been achieved, the margins, 
where so close to the edge of the 
paper, might be a trifle wider and 
the bands of rule just a bit narrower. 
We believe the effect would be en- 
hanced if all the vertical bands and 
horizontal bands were spaced uni- 
formly; we are unable to see any 
advantage in the variation in spacing 
in either instance. Presswork is well 
done, particularly on the halftones, 
the type, in our opinion, being too 
delicate in tone. In comparison with 
the regular pages of text, cover de- 
sign and title page are gaudy—the 
former especially. It is the older and 
objectionable brand of modernism; 
striking, of course, but disturbing. 
Many naturally will object to the ex- 
treme distribution of white space on 
the text pages, but more reasonably 
can object to the almost total lack of 
clarity of the lettering of the cover, 
an imitation of the Bifur type. 
Jackson Press, London, England. 
—That greeting for Constance E. 
Jackson is a dandy. On a cover of 
blue stock there is a die-cut circle 
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THIS blotter, set up entirely from standard type units, achieves 
the whusual in design. These ancient symbols — dots, triangles, 
dashes, lines — lend th Ives to practicall limi 
arrangements and — when used by Arkin — give an advertisement 
all the modern dash of (forgive us) a sixteen-cylinder car. 
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On the original of this blotter of a Chicago typographer the name line is 
gold; other type and triangles, black (the latter highlighted with gold 
lines); circles, green; and the band across the bottom appears in vermilion 


a check is torn off along perforation 
and, after being filled out, given to 
the partner. The line where “payee” 
is usually written on a regular check 
reads “dance to the order of...... 
1 dance,” below which the writer of 
the check signs on a line as he would 
on a check. Here’s an idea many, we 
feel confident, will use as a result of 
this notice. While it may not be new 
to all, it is the first instance where 
the writer has seen the thing done. 
Typographically the contrast between 
the two type faces used is too harsh. 
If the roman lines were smaller (most 
of them are too large) and the Old 
English line “Belleville High School” 
(placed like the name of the bank 
on the check) were larger, the un- 
pleasing contrast would be minimized. 


to the left side of center and rather 
close to the top. Through this a part 
of the face of Constance Jackson 
shows, a photo tipped at an interest 
ing angle on the first inside page. 
This is an old idea, of course, but 
the way it is done here is new. The 
die-cut circle on the cover is just 
large enough to show a portion of 
the face, close to eyes at top and 
mouth at bottom, and the effect is 
most unusual. Against the blue stock, 
the gray tones of the photo stand 
out strikingly. Attention is increased 
through a vertical band of parallel 
two-point rules about an inch-and-a- 
half wide printed in black, bled at 
the top, but finished off at the bot- 
tom by the word “Xmas.” From the 
left this band runs into the circle 
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Attractive cover of house-organ of the Jobson Printing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, originally printed in black and 
buff tint. Use of such quality print advertises printing quality 













Ma MUNROE & SOUTHWORTH Mm 
cS) INCORPORATED > 
> 1322 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE ~- CHICAGO - 
r 
w HE illustration in the trade-mark reproduced o 
? below depicts a type of inking pad used by (a) 
o the early printers. Through long usage it has o 
a become identified with Munroe & Southworth, - 
bes established in 1897—a Printing-Service company ° 
which has kept pace in service, in quality and in ° 
. equipment with the modern tendencies and de- 2 
> velopments of the printing industry. Therefore = 
: this trade-mark has come to mean a dependable e 
printing service, a worth-while printing product. ; 
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A striking layout is the feature of this Chicago printer’s blot- 
ter designed by the well known and able artist, Paul Ressinger 
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good, the size of the job 

i size job or its pur- 
ange see em arte sen 
pve each job individual attention in an effort to 
phy of distinction. High hut, uf you will—but re- 
member, it 1s not what you should do, but what 
you do, that counts in the final summing up. 





“Machine (Composition Company 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE - BOSTON - MASS. 
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Trade Composition Begins 


What is it going to cost me to have this job 
set? That is one of the first questions that 
many printers ask the trade compositor. 





ship should be an individual problem.’ + cessful continuance with your clientele. 
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Machine Composition Company 


FOUR SEVENTY ATLANTIC AVENUE +- BOSTON - MASS. 
The Composing Room of New England 





Ounete and Operators of THE NEW Agents for 
ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, INC, ond ERS ASSOCIATION, INC. end THE BAUER 
COURTS VILLAGE LETTER FOUNDRY TYPE FOUNDRY, Inc 
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in three days.” This is only one of the many large national 
campaiges in which our cil  erganceanon have played ah 
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are faced with the production of a distuncttve piece of advertising 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
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FOUR SEVENTY ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 
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the highest standards of typography, and a large and complete composing 
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% Smart and impressive as to typography, these four advertisements of the Loring concern at Boston 


present mighty strong arguments for the printer’s use of trade plant service. 


They are the work of 


John B. Curry, the company’s able and progressive typographer, who also does great work in 
the office of second vice-president of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
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about half way, another trick which circum- 
vents the commonplace, which would be to 
have the band evenly in line with the die-cut 
circle. While neat and effective, the type and 
the rules on the inside, although printed in 
black, are weak and, we feel, 


change of face, from a delicate cursive to 
Bodoni, too much space between the name 
and the word “printers” in the main line, too 
much space also between the city and state, 
where colons are ineffectually used to fill the 


gap. Lines are crowded decidedly, especially 
on the card, and on both the main line is 
too close to the rule above, which extends 
out on both sides from the monogram panel 
in the center. In short, things that should be 

close together are far apart 





ought to have been somewhat 
heavier. The leaflet enclosure 
is characterful, but the green 
used as the second color seems 
weak and washed out. There 
is somewhat more contrast in 
value between this and the 
black, used for rules and orna- 
ments (the reverse of the usual 
practice), than appears desir- 
able or effective. 

Watter D. Hartrietp, Flor- 
ence, South Carolina.—You 
have good ideas on layout, in 
which respect the blotters for 
W. J. Stricklin are effective. It 
must be said, also, that they are 
attention compelling, an im- 
portant consideration. Faults 
of typography, evident in two 
of them, to quite an extent off- 
set the aforementioned good 
qualities. Types which do not 
harmonize, Engravers Roman 
and Cheltenham, mar the ap- 
pearance of the one featured 
by a bolt of lightning pictured 
in red, as does the fact that | 
lines are spaced too closely 
and the letters in two lines | 
too widely. Failure of rules | 
making “bled” border to join | 
closely is a further fault and | 
we suggest not using heavy | 

| 
| 








rules, unless the joints where 
rules are pieced and come to- 
gether at the corners can be 
made inconspicuous. The “Lis- 
ten Mister” blotter is rather 
clever in conception, but the 
rules in connection with the 
dramatically arranged phrase 
“We've got the Quality Up 
and the Price Down” domi- 
nate and draw attention from 
the type. For other readers be 
it said that where the word 
“Up” comes, it is raised above 
the others with vertical rules 
in red underneath, and where 
“Down” comes, it is lowered 
correspondingly with a similar 
band leading down to it from 
the line proper. Here again, 
mixing so many styles of type 
is detrimental. The best item 
is the one with only the word 
“Printing,” at an angle over a 
red band in the upper, left- 
hand corner. All we have to | 
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and others that should be apart 
| are jammed together. Lack of 
| unity, therefore, is decidedly 
apparent. Nicolas Cochin is a 
smart type, but not suitable 
for any large mass of eight- 
point type, as on the union’s 
folder, on the title page of 
which the lines of display are 
too crowded. The folder “The 
Child is Born,” advertising in- 
stallation of a new press, is 
poor. By all reasoning, “The” 
on the title page should not 
be so much more delicate than 
the other words as it is and so 
far from them. Better to use 
same style, bad as either is— 
even though a size smaller, as 
such words may properly be. 
There is definite lack of unity 
on the second page, caused by 
the off-side arrangement, wide 
spacing between head and text, 
and the band of triangles in 
silver on the left side (only), 
| extending from the bottom al- 
| most up into the heading. The 
page would have been a lot 
better if the band extended 
| completely up and down the 
page and if the type matter 
were grouped more closely at 
the right of it. Finally, the 
small and highly decorative 
logotype (firm name, and so 
forth) used for the signature 
doesn’t key in with the type 
matter in style or size. 
Griescer Print Suop, Re- 
dondo Beach, California—The 
cover of booklet, “Redondo 
Congregational Church,” well 
printed in silver over bright 
blue, is cheerful and attrac- 
tive. In view of the amount of 
white space in the page, the 
spacing of lines is too close 
and you will note that they 
appear to hug each other in 
both the top and the bottom 
groups. Brackets are a bit too 
close to the type in the cen- 
tral group, which, in the in 
terest of balance and proper 
division of white space verti- 
cally in the page, ought to be 
somewhat more above the cen- 
ter of the page. In view of the 
width of the halftone on the 
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title page, the complete page 





suggest here is that the street 


te 








address be somewhat larger 
and that the hyphens used to 
make the line longer be elim- 
inated. The effect desired is 
not so achieved because the 





Bhristmas, 1932 


New Years, 1933 


| border was not just the thing, 
causing, as you will note, a 
| bad effect of margins inside 
| of the border and an unpleas- 
| ing distribution of the white 
space. A better effect would 





points are so small in com- 
parison with the letters as to 
be scarcely noticeable. This is a common, bad 
practice and one that should be discontinued. 

C. F. Grant, Columbus, Ohio—The new 
letterhead and card of The Hayden Press 
show promise as to layout, although the ef- 
fect in both is too broken, the result of 


In the art of creating picture effects by the 
manipulation of decorative units available to 
all from typefounders, Albert Schiller, of New 
York City, is the world’s premier artist. In 
light blue and black the original of this ex- 
ample of his genius is 11% by 22% inches 


have been achieved with the 
page divided off in sections with cut-off rules, 
and using them to determine the page width, 
preferably the width of the cut. The page 
might well be narrower. With so much white 
space above and below the cut, the small 
amount at the sides is most displeasing. On 
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Seven Additional Letterhead Contest Designs 


Study these interesting entries by your fellow craftsmen, then turn to page 57 and read the 
reactions of printing buyers and judges to the high-ranking letterhead designs as awarded 
points by the judges. This contest created much widespread interest and typographic history 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Am 5 ote WUMEFAINY \ 
1735 UNIVERSITY AVE., BERKELEY, CAL 
POST OFFICE BOX 429 - TELEPHONE, THORNWALL 5288 





Number 79. Emil Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, New York. Black and red inks on ivory laid text 





P-D-WILSON CO 

Importers and Manufacturers 

1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
BERKELEY CAL 


Post Office Box 429 Tel. THornwall 5288 
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Number 85. Another by Emil Georg Sahlin, using same inks and paper, with texture sideways 





| TELEPHONE THORNWALL 5288 | 
POST OFFICE BOX 429 | 


| P.D.WILSON || | | 
COMPANY IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
| BERKELEY ¢ CALIFORNIA | 


I7IS UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


Number 380. Ernst Lindemann, St. Louis. Black and wine red on white paper 





LP Ch) Melon a . | 


: | 
“seauresnsioeccy | 
POST OFFICE BOX 620 | 


1735 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BERKELEY 
| CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE THORNWALL 5288 


Number 182. Eb Reid, Pittsburgh. Black and orange inks on white paper 





| P. D. WILSON COMPANY IMPORTERS end MANUFACTURERS 
Post Orncs Box 429 © TeterHone: TMornwatt 5288 @ 1735 Universrry Avenus @ BERKELEY, Catirornia 
| ~ 

Number 112. J. McMillan, Victoria, British Columbia. Dark gray and green on white paper 





P.D-WILSON COMPANY 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS 
| 1735 University Ave Telephone Thornwall 5288. Pos: Office Box 429 


BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 
Number 54. Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. Black and dark green on white paper 
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P@STOFFICE BOX 420 ' PHONE THORNWALL 5288 


ILSON COMPANY 


1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE « BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Glenn M. Pagett, Indianapolis. Not entered in contest. Black and green on ivory paper 
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this page, and what is said about this applies 
to others also, the lines of type are too 
crowded, the ones above the cut especially 
would look a lot better if there were more 
space between them. The main line of the 
ad on the inside front cover is too low, in 
fact, the entire central group ought to be 
raised, with considerably more space below 
than above. Insufficient margin between the 
type and the rules on other pages is a fault, 
as is the fact that the border rule looks 
bad because of the gaps where pieces “come 
together.” The effect is crowded and some- 
what jumbled and we suggest here what we 
did in the case of the title page, namely that 
cut-offs be used instead of complete page 
borders. It would eliminate the unsightly 
joints and improve appearance. 

Puitie A. Syers, Waikato Times, Hamil- 
ton, New Zealand.—First of all, you are at a 
disadvantage in not having a better assort- 
ment of type faces—rather, since too many 
are detrimental, we should say full series of 
two modern and up-to-date fonts. The lead- 
ing fault with the work is the use of four or 
five styles on pieces where, at most, two 
should be used. And these should be related 
instead of so widely contrasting. Considering 
what you have, the best thing you can do is 
to determine (so far as equipment will per- 
mit) to do the small forms which seem to 
make up the bulk of your work in one style 
or, just as well, one series. Where contrast- 
ing styles are used, employ the more decora- 
tive for just a line or two and in such a way 
as to minimize the lack of affinity with the 
one used in combination. For instance, the 
main display might be used in the contrast- 
ing face. Possibly your greatest disadvantage 
is using the archaic imitation of Engravers 
Roman. With the decorative shaded letter 
used for the name on the letterhead for 
Sargent’s Service Station, it is particularly 
unfortunate. It is a style that does not com- 
bine well with any other. Another tendency 
noticeable in several of the items is to make 
too great use of rules and solid geometric 
forms (squares and circles) as ornament. In 
restraint, these may be all right and often 
add greatly, but when they come to the front 
too much they detract materially, especially 
when they stand out more than the type, 
which is the main thing and the only excuse 
for the order. Now, after reading the above, 
look again at the bowling certificate for the 
South Auckland Bowling Center; you see 
scarcely anything of the type for the promi- 
nence of the rules, and so on. Think of the 
time spent in spoiling what gave you oppor- 
tunity for a beautiful piece of printing, a 
type of thing demanding, as little else, dig- 
nity and refinement. One of the really vital 
essentials to good typography is simplicity; 
this doesn’t mean just the bare type, but 
more especially, unity, with as few elements 
of eye-appeal as it is possible to achieve. 


New Contest 


Watch for the May issue and an- 
nouncement of the prize winners in 
the big cover contest of THE INLAND 
PRINTER just closed. Turn to page 58 
of this issue for the preliminary an- 
nouncement of another contest—on a 
business card. 


Get Busy Right Away! 




















Illinois Printers Hit by Sales Levy 


State rules printing is sold at retail and will 


collect 3 per cent tax on all print not for resale. 


Tax is based on the total cash receipts of month 


HE FEDERAL government officially 

ruled that the printing industry 

was a manufacturing proposition 

when it exempted printing shops from 

the 3 per cent tax on electricity. Missis- 

sippi accepted the Federal rating. No 

printer in that state pays the 2 per cent 

sales tax on his products. Instead the 

manufacturers’ tax of one-fourth of 1 
per cent applies on all print. 

When the Illinois legislature started 
work on a retail sales tax, the printers 
gave the matter little attention, feeling 
certain that the Federal rating would 
apply. The act was passed and became 
law on April 1, remaining in force until 
July 1, 1935, expiring automatically. 

The printing industry is not men- 
tioned specifically in the bill. The State 
Attorney-General’s staff and the finance 
department decline to give out official 
rulings at this time. However, Secretary 
S. F. Beatty of the Master Printers Fed- 
eration of Chicago went to Springfield 
to get working information. 

The unofficial interpretations given 
by State officials, who refused to allow 
their names to be used, may be regarded 
as the basis upon which future rulings 
on printing will be made. 

Illinois, Mississippi, and Pennsyl- 
vania now have retail tax laws. It is to 
be expected that other states may fol- 
low. So printers may understand what 
will be expected of them, THE INLAND 
PRINTER offers this summary of the IIli- 
nois law. Indiana and Utah have simi- 
lar laws soon becoming effective. 


No Tax on Print for Resale 


First, let it be said that every item of 
print, like all other merchandise, must 
pay the tax. However, since the tax can 
be collected only once, the printer does 
not collect tax on items for resale— 
newspapers, magazines, books, book- 
lets, and other items which the printing 
buyer plans to sell. 

Labels placed on packages or cans 
which are to be sold are regarded as 
print for resale. As a result, the items 
are not taxable. However, all address 
labels, circulars, postcards, broadsides, 
folders, all letterheads, envelopes, and 
similar print to be “given away,” are 


taxable when the printer makes out his 
invoice for the order. 

Newspapers and magazines printed 
in Illinois must pay a tax on all copies 
sold in Illinois. On subscriptions, the 
publisher collects and pays the tax. On 
newsstand sales, the dealer pays the tax. 
Magazines and newspapers printed out- 
side the state pay no subscription tax, 
but must pay the tax on newsstand 
sales. The dealer collects and pays. 


Tax as Applied to Catalogs 


In addition, all the catalogs, house- 
organs, and booklets of various kinds 
now printed in IIlinois for free distri- 
bution would be taxable on the entire 
quantity printed. However, under the 
unofficial interpretation given out, if a 
nominal price is placed on such items, 
the printer does not bill the buyer for 
the tax. The buyer assumes responsi- 
bility, since the items are meant for re- 
sale, and he pays tax only on such 
copies as are sold in Illinois. An in- 
voice would be sent with such copies. 

For example, let us assume that the 
order calls for 100,000 catalogs at a 
cost of $.30 each. If the catalogs are to 
be given away, the printer must bill the 
customer for 3 per cent of $30,000 as 
tax. However, if a nominal price is 
placed upon the catalog, say $.10, the 
printer does not bill the tax. The cus- 
tomer is responsible for the tax, and 
pays only on such copies as are sold in 
Illinois. A number of catalogs have for 
years had a price placed upon them in 
order to discourage requests from “free 
literature” collectors, usually children. 

In the same way, house-organs and 
booklets costing five cents a copy or 
more to print will presumably have a 
nominal subscription or resale price 
placed upon them, thus reducing the 
amount of tax payable from the total 
cost of the printing order to the “re- 
sale” price of just those copies sent to 
residents of Illinois. 

It is well known that magazines and 
newspapers cost more to publish than 
they sell for, yet they pay tax only on 
the subscription receipts for Illinois. It 
appears that, on this basis, any house- 
organ or other print on which a price is 
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placed, thus making it “print for re- 
sale,” would naturally be classified un- 
der the same ruling. 

It must be understood that any print 
shipped into the state, or shipped by 
Illinois printers out of the state on cus- 
tomers’ orders, is considered interstate 
commerce and not taxable by the State 
of Illinois for this purpose. 


Tax is on All Tangibles 


The phrase “sales tax” is a mis- 
nomer. The tax is really based on gross 
cash receipts recorded in each taxable 
period of one month. In the case of 
printers, such gross cash receipts refer 
only to print sold “not for resale.” 

The invoice or sales ticket must bear 
this sentence: “The selling price of this 
property is included in receipts upon 
the basis of which the seller is obligated 
to pay 3 per cent to the State of IIli- 
nois.” No Illinois printer may advertise 
that the tax is not a part of the selling 
price. A penalty is provided. 

The Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago advises printers to bill the tax 
as a separate item on the invoice, carry- 
ing a separate account for the tax, so 
that it will not show as part of the cash 
receipts. Records must be complete. 


Printer’s Purchases Not Taxable 


Paper, ink, metal, and trade composi- 
tion purchased by the printer as part of 
a complete order are not taxable, since 
the tax will be collected on the com- 
pleted print. However, where the cus- 
tomer provides all paper and cuts, the 
printer purchasing trade composition 
and supplying labor, the printer bills 
no tax, since the trade composition, like 
his own portion, being labor, is not tax- 
able. The customer in such cases would 
be paying tax to the paper house and 
photoengraver on the items purchased 
separately, direct from them. 

Printers in Illinois must ask the State 
finance department for the monthly re- 
port blanks. Failure to report, or to 
keep the records required by the State, 
entail severe penalties. 

It is not known what portion of the 
printing now done in Illinois will go 
outside the state, since freight and 
trucking costs will counteract taxes on 
all but the larger orders. Employment, 
however, may suffer. 


ASB 





Expert Describes Simple Process 
of Making Offset Press Plates 


Mo platemaking for offset is a 
photographic reproduction proc- 
ess. The actual printing on the press is 
an impression in lithographic ink from 
a photographic image on the grained, 
metal plate. Platemaking begins with 
a negative made in a camera or by con- 
tact from original “copy,” consisting of 
type matter or line drawings. 

Printers seem more concerned about 
the platemaking part of the offset proc- 
ess than in the successful operation of 
the press, which brings up the question 
about how plates are made, what equip- 
ment is required when plates cannot be 
conveniently obtained from an offset 
platemaker or photoengraver. 

Here is a step-by-step picture, show- 
ing the basic moves in producing offset 
plates, and the most essential equip- 
ment for the simplest method, which, 
however, is limited to such subjects as 
can be reproduced same size as copy 
and where the type matter or design 
appears on one side of the paper only. 
Where the order calls for a smaller or 
larger size than original copy, a camera 
will be required for making negatives. 


Here is first step 

Figure 1. Preparation of the copy. 
For making of contact-negatives, seen 
here, original copy should consist of 
good proofs from type matter printed 
on one side of thin paper with a good, 
dense-black ink, or of designs or line 
drawings made with black drawing ink 
on thin paper, these being classified as 
“ine” copy. This method is not appli- 
cable to reproducing photographs or 
drawings containing gradations of light 
and shade. Black only can be used. 

A drawing board, tee square, several 
triangles, a black drawing ink, pens, 
brushes, and pencils are tools needed 
for preparation of layouts as the work 
is desired to look on the offset plate, 
squaring and lining up the copy, group- 
ing the units together when necessary, 
touching up or removing any defects 
before proceeding further. This prelim- 
inary work is necessary whether the 
negatives are made from the copy by 
contact or in a camera. 


*This article by the president of the Weben- 
dorfer-Wills Company, maker of small offset 
presses, is the answer to numerous requests 
for information on how offset plates are made. 


Ad 
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Figure 2. Making negatives by con- 
tact. The copy is laid face up on the 
glass in a photo printing frame, a sheet 
of photographic negative paper or film 
is placed face down on the copy and 
the two pressed into contact by the 
springs on the back of the frame. 

Whether negatives are made by con- 
tact or in a camera, a suitable dark- 
room containing a sink, running water, 
and other equipment will be required. 

Figure 3. Exposure to light. The 
frame is now exposed to the light of a 
twenty-five- or forty-watt lamp from 
five- to fifty seconds, governed by the 
thickness of the paper in the original 
copy and the sensitiveness of the emul- 
sion on the negative. For this contact- 
negative-making method, the same kind 
of paper should always be used in the 
preparation of originals, so that when 
the correct time of exposure is once 
known, this will remain constant for all 
future negatives. 

When negatives are made in a cam- 
era, the thickness of paper in the origi- 
nal is not important, as the camera 
negative is made with reflected light 
while the contact negative is made by 
transmitted light. For both kinds of 
negatives, correct exposure time is es- 
sential for wholly satisfactory results, 
and inferior negatives will result from 
under- or over-exposure. 

Figure 4. Developing and fixing. 
There is no visible image on the film 
after exposure, but when this exposed 
film is placed in a solution of chemi- 
cals, called a developer, the solution 
affects only the areas of the film upon 
which the light has acted. Developing 
takes two to three minutes. The film is 
then rinsed in water to wash off the 
developer and placed in another tray 
containing the fixing solution, which 
removes the remaining emulsion in the 
film (that not turned black by the de- 
veloping solutions). 


Just like a stencil 


After fixing, a correctly exposed and 
developed negative, from suitable copy, 
on looking through it, will show the 
white paper areas in the copy as dense 
black and the type matter clear and 
transparent, just the reverse from the 
copy in black and white rendering. 
This negative can be termed a stencil 





for producing a duplicate of the copy 
on the offset printing plate. 

These developing and fixing manipu- 
lations are the same for negatives made 
in the camera. Fixing requires about 
five minutes; then the film is washed 
about fifteen minutes to remove the fix- 
ing solution from the film. To save 
time, a number of negatives are devel- 
oped, fixed, and washed at one time. 

Figure 5. Drying. After washing, the 
negatives are hung up by means of 
clips on a wash line to dry, which can 
be hastened with a gentle current of air 
from a slow-speed electric fan. 

Figure 6. Assembling. The dried neg- 
atives are then trimmed, if necessary, 
to fit the space they will occupy on the 
printed sheet. For this part of the work, 
a glass-topped table with several elec- 
tric lamps underneath the glass (and 
controlled by a switch) is necessary for 
convenient and accurate working. 


Assembling the Parts 

Assembling begins with laying out 
the position each negative will occupy 
on a sheet of orange paper, cutting 
openings in this paper and attaching 
the negatives to the paper with adhesive 
tape or rubber cement; this part of the 
work is equivalent to making up a form 
in the composing room. The orange 
paper not only holds the negatives in 
position, but also serves as a mask to 
keep the blank spaces between the nega- 
tives clean on the printing plate. Make- 
up time is governed by how simple or 
complicated this form is. 

Figure 7. Preparing the offset plate. 
This plate is generally a thin sheet of 
zinc with a fine matt surface or grain 
on one side; the purpose of the grain 
is to hold water in the valleys between 
the hills of the grain, which prevents 
the blank- or white-paper areas from 
taking ink during printing on the press. 
The grained zinc plate is fastened into 
an apparatus called a whirler and, 
while revolving, is coated with a solu- 
tion that, after drying, is sensitive to 
light; this plate is then placed in con- 
tact with the assembled negatives and 
exposed to light from an arc lamp. The 
whirler should be located where no 
bright light can injure or fog the sen- 
sitive coating on the plate. 

Figure 8. Exposing the sensitized 
zinc plate. As the coating on the zinc 
plate is low in sensitiveness compared 
to the film on which the negatives are 
made, a strong light is necessary to 
obtain a satisfactory result in a short 
time; this is accomplished with a thirty- 
or a thirty-five-ampere arc lamp. The 
negatives and zinc plate are brought 
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into contact with each other in a vac- 
uum printing frame, in which pressure 
is obtained by exhausting the air from 
inside the frame with a vacuum air 
pump driven by an electric motor. Ex- 
posure time is from two to three min- 
utes and the quality of the work on the 
plate will depend to a large extent on 
the quality of the negatives, as the 
image on the plate should be a dupli- 
cate of the original copy. 

Figure 9. Inking up the plate after 
exposure. Where the negatives were 
transparent, the light from the arc lamp 
changed the sensitive coating on the 
zinc plate from a soluble to an insolu- 
ble condition; that is, the type matter 
and line work will remain on the plate, 
but all areas not exposed to light, which 
were protected by the orange paper 
mask and the dense black parts of the 
negatives, will wash off in water. This 
sensitive coating alone is not strong 
enough to withstand the further treat- 
ment necessary, so this is reinforced 
with a thin coating of a special “devel- 
oping” ink. A small pool of this ink 
is poured on the plate, spread with a 
rag and rubbed down to a smooth thin 
layer of ink with another rag, and al- 
lowed to rest for a few minutes to dry 
if still tacky. This inking is done where 
no strong light can injure or fog the 
plate, as the blank areas between the 
work still are sensitive to light. 


The finishing touches 


Figure 10. Developing the plate. 
Here is the step in offset platemaking 
that will show if the work so far has 
been good, bad, or indifferent. The 
inked-up plate is placed in a tray of 
water, or preferably in the sink under 
running water; the water penetrates 
the ink and softens the still-soluble 
areas of the light-sensitive coating un- 
derneath the ink. “Developing” is done 
with a pad of absorbent cotton or a 
piece of soft felt that is rubbed lightly 
over the plate with a circular motion, 
the friction removes the sensitive coat- 
ing and the ink from around the type 
matter and line work which had been 
exposed to light. What remains is the 
actual printing image. 

Developing completes the photo- 
graphic manipulations. The final step 
is a distinctly lithographic operation, 
consisting of applying a solution called 
an “etch” over the entire surface of the 
plate, followed by a thin coating of 
gum arabic, which is dried rapidly with 
a fan, and the plate is ready for the 
press. The average time from coating 
the zinc plate in the whirler to where 
it is ready for the press, when making 


plates no larger than those used on a 
small offset press, is about a half hour 
by this simple method. 

Omitting steps (figures 2 and 3) that 
represent making negatives by contact, 
all the remaining steps are the same for 
negatives produced in the camera, by 





which there is the distinct advantage of 
not only making same-size negatives, 
but also reducing or enlarging the orig- 
inal copy, which can be on thin paper 
or cardboard, as preferred. 

For instance, the pen drawing from 
which the line etching shown here was 
made, is drawn on a board nearly an 
eighth of an inch thick; the group of 
figures is 18 inches wide, and only a 
camera could make this reduced repro- 
duction from an original of this kind, 
which indicates the advisability of in- 
cluding a camera in the original instal- 
lation for offset platemaking. 

Producing line negatives from type 
matter and line drawings and making 
offset printing plates are not exception- 
ally difficult operations, but, like any 
other manufacturing process or trade, 
some experience will be required be- 
fore satisfactory results can be pro- 
duced. Should the printing call for a 
halftone reproduction from a photo- 
graph, then the negative for this can 
be obtained from a photoengraver; the 
reason being that halftone screens are 
expensive and extended experience will 
be necessary before satisfactory half- 
tone negatives can be produced. Occa- 
sionally copies will be received that due 
to color of paper or ink will require 
color separation negatives to produce 
satisfactory work. Here it will also be 
more economical to have such negatives 


made by a photoengraver equipped for 
process color reproduction. 

All the materials and equipment for 
offset platemaking are regular commer- 
cial products easily obtained from man- 
ufacturers or supply houses. Negatives 
can be used over and over for making 





Study these sketches as you read 
how offset press plates are pre- 
pared. They will help you grasp 
each step of the process much 
quicker. Darkroom backgrounds 
not shown for sake of clarity. 


new plates and old work can be ground 
off the zinc plates and these used over 
and over until they become too thin or 
are damaged. A well made plate easily 
will deliver 50,000 impressions on the 
press; after an edition has been printed, 
the zinc plates can be stored away for 
possible repeat orders as long as they 
are in good condition. 

This outline of offset platemaking 
will serve as an introduction to the 
printer as to just what this process is. 
It is not as formidable as it may read; 
it is only mysterious because at present 
it is somewhat unfamiliar to printers. 


x 
Lithographer Makes Use of 
Spray to Lacquer Labels 


It is a far cry from the spray-finish- 
ing of an automobile to coating labels 
in a lithographing plant, but the same 
advantages of speed, economy, and 
good results are obtained. Recently an 
Eastern lithographer faced the task of 
applying lacquer to antique labels. The 
run was large and the operation had 
to be automatic. The suggestion was 
offered that the spray method might 
answer. The lithographer installed an 
automatic spray “gun” which sprayed 
the lacquer onto the labels as they 
passed under it on the conveyor. This 
method has proven economical, and has 
given excellent results. 
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Ink Troubles: Their Cause and Remedy 








| Com plaint 


Method of Detection 


Possible Cause 


Possible Remedy 





Backing away 
from fountain 


Ink does not follow fountain roller; 
print light or dark in spots; cannot 
keep color uniform. 


Ink is too short; not free-flowing 
enough. 


Add No. 4 or No. 5 varnish; lay 
weight in fountain against ink. 





Caking on form 


Screen filled in; detail filled in. Ink 
piles up in spots on solid portions 
of form. ; 


Ink too short; too much ink; ink too 
soft; too heavy; ink reduced too 
much; not enough varnish. 


If ink is heavy-bodied, reduce with 
varnish No. 0 or No. 1; if soft and 
soupy, add varnish No. 5 to No. 8 or 
body gum. 





Chalking on 
sheet 


Ink is dry but does not hold to 
stock when rubbed. Color remains 
on top. 


Not enough binder in ink; ink not 
suitable for stock; ink too short. 


Add No. 5 to No. 8 varnish or body 
gum. 





Filling up 


Screen fills in, details fill up. Form 
fills up. 


Poor stock; coating of stock lifting; 
collection of dust in air on stock; or 
in brush; ink dries on press. 


Reduce ink with boiled oil or suit- 
able reducing compound. Endeavor 
to keep air in pressroom free from 
dust. Protect rollers with canvas 
apron. Clean cylinder brush. 





Crystallization 





Subsequent colors do not take well 
on previous colors. 


Subsequent colors do not set into 
base colors; previous colors have 
dried too hard; too much drier used. 


Mix twelve ounces of gum spirit tur- 
pentine with four ounces paraffin 
wax. Use one-half to one ounce to 
pound ink. Rubbing of crystallized 
ink with dry or damp rag. Do not 
use driers in process inks except in 
last color. 





Distribution poor 


Ink does not work out smoothly on 
rollers or table; print is uneven. 


Ink too heavy; waterlogged rollers; 
poorly set rollers; hard rollers. 


Add heavy varnish to increase and 
thin varnish to decrease body as re- 
quired. Use tacky rollers, properly 
set. Watch ductor roller. 





Drying too fast 


Rollers get tacky; possible pick- 
ing; poor, uneven print, which be- 
comes worse with running. 





Too much dryer in ink; too-fast dry- 
ing vehicles or pigments in ink. 


Add non-drying compounds; add 
paraffin oil; if too severe, the ink 
should be replaced. 





Drying too slow 


Print smears; ink feels wet. 


Not enough dryer in ink; too much 
non-drying oil or compound in ink. 


Add suitable dryer, depending on 
stock or length of run. 





Fading of ink 


Print loses strength, changes tone 
and loses luster. 


Fugitive colors used in composition 
of ink; too great reduction of ink. 


Use colors more permanent to light; 
use concentrated colors. 





Mottling 


Print “pebbly” and not smooth; 
shows more ink in some spots than 
others. 


Improper consistency; too soft an ink 
gives a smeary, mottled print. Earth 
pigments may give a mottle that can- 
not be helped by manipulation. 
Brown, green, sienna, and so on. 


If ink is soft and smeary, add No. 5 
to No. 8 varnish or body gum. Corn- 
starch added to ink prevents mottle 
on solid forms. Color must be 
strengthened and run lighter. 





Not printing 


Slur on edge of print; lack of de- 


Ink too short; body soupy. 


Improve body of ink by adding 
heavy ink of the same color, or heavy 
varnish. 








sharp tail; fine work not clean. 
Offset Ink adheres to back of sheet above. 
Picking Particles of paper surface torn off, 


collect on plate and print. 





Rubbing, dull- 
finished papers. 


Ink, though dry to touch, smudges. 
Stock dirties from rubbing. 





Smearing 


Impressions not sharp; edges of 
print are slurry; generally bad off- 
set. 





Smudging in 
folder or cutter 


Ink not thoroughly dry. Ink does 
not adhere to stock firmly enough. 


Ink sets too slowly; too much im- 
pression; too much ink being run; 
“static” in stock; poor setting of de- 
livery. 


Use offset compound; reduce im- 
pression; run less color. Wax—air 
—gas—or electric neutralizers. Box- 
ing and racking of sheets. 





Too much body to ink; ink dries too 
fast; coating of stock poor; rollers 
too hard; temperature too low. 


Use a softer ink; a retarder; season- 
able rollers; more impression on 
solids, carry less ink; raise temper- 
ature. 





Generally occurs with solids on dull- 
coated stocks and on highly ab- 
sorbent papers. 


Make ink longer by adding heavy 
varnish. On dull-coated stock the 
likelihood of entirely eliminating 
this trouble is remote; give it care- 
ful handling. 





Ink too soft in body; too much ink; 
rollers not set correctly. 


Use better-bodied ink or add heavy 
varnish; run less ink; reset rollers. 





Not enough dryer or binder in ink. 


Add drier; add a heavy varnish to 
ink; rack and wind sheets. 





Sticking of sheet 


Sheets stick together. 


Too much gloss; inks do not pene- 
trate enough into stock; too much 
ink run; too much liquid dryer. 


Use shorter varnishes; add setting 
compound ; run less ink; use less 
drier; add cornstarch. 





Bleeding through 


Oil from ink shows on back of 
printed sheet. Part of ink shows 
through. 


Ink too thin; too penetrating an oil 
in the ink; too much ink. 


Use better-bodied ink; add dry pow- 
der to absorb oil; run less ink. 





Destruction of 
electros and 
plates 


Print loses sharpness and edges are 
not clear. Fine screens fogged. 


Abrasive earth color in inks. 


If trouble is severe, replace ink; 
nickel plate. 





No snap to color. 











Weak in color value. 





Ink too thin; not enough color, 
cheap ink; too much reducer. 





Add stronger color. Add powders: 
Blue—blues and blacks; Red—reds 
and browns; Green—greens, yellows. 








When it is absolutely necessary to add compounds and reducers, it is essential that the material used be weighed or 
measured accurately to avoid excess. Always start with a little and add sparingly until desired results are obtained. 
When in trouble or in doubt consult with a reliable inkmaker. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department and will * By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 








How ‘“‘Playing”’ Card is Produced 


Can you inform me of the processes em- 
ployed in the manufacture of playing cards— 
the ordinary sort? A brief outline will do. 
Please state the type of stock used, how cut, 
how printed, the type of presses used, and 
any further treatment which may be in- 
volved in producing these cards. 


The major portion of this business 
is controlled by a few concerns. Consid- 
erable capital is needed for economical 
production, and small concerns soon 
learn they cannot compete. The card- 
board, which varies with the price of 
the decks, is bought in ton and even 
carload lots. The printing is done on 
offset presses. If gold, silver, or other 
bronze is used, an impression is made 
in size and the sheets are fed into the 
newest type bronzing machine, which 
bronzes and dusts in one operation. The 
sheets are varnished on a cylinder var- 
nishing machine, and finally round- 
cornered on a special machine. If the 
cards are to have a rough finish, the 
sheets are sent through roughing ma- 
chines before varnishing. 


Closing Breaches in Rule Border 


Some time ago I was advised to use Scotch 
stone for the purpose of closing a breach 
in rule while running an order on the press. 
I obtained some of this stone, and tried this 
method on one or two orders, which were 
meant to be as perfect as possible, without 
success. Can you advise me whether or not 
I have tried the right method, or if there is 
some special treatment I should have given 
the Scotch stone before applying it? 


Scotch stone, a mild abrasive, is used 
to remove burrs from rules, but is use- 
less in closing a breach in rule. Solder- 
ing, as practised by the electrotyper, is 
the only satisfactory method of closing 
a breach. By using brazed corners and 
four whole lengths of rule between the 
four corner pieces, and also by using 
mitered rule, it is possible to keep the 
breach so slight as to be invisible to all 
but the best eyes, provided the spacing 
inside of the panel is correct, lockup 
is carefully done, and any low end of 
a rule underlaid with French folio. 

A glass will detect a breach, and 
only by soldering is it possible to at- 
tain an unbroken border around a 
panel made with brass rule. Because of 





the care required, brass rule border is 
falling into disfavor. Either borders are 
omitted when permissible or decora- 
tive instead of brass rule border used. 

For the same reason many prefer to 
run forms with rules crossing at right 
angles in a split form, with the two sec- 
tions, foot to foot, and printed work 
and twist on a squared sheet. Many 
printers do not bother with brazed cor- 
ners and miters, but turn all of the per- 
fect joint work over to the electrotyper. 


Making Movies of Run on Press 


We are anxious to locate a machine or in- 
strument which will enable one to properly 
see a printed piece as it is being run on a 
high-speed web press, without stopping the 
press. We have been told that an instrument, 
which works like a motion picture machine, 
is on the market, which will do this work. If 
possible, let us know where to secure it. 

While the photo-electric cell is in 
use to some extent in the printing and 
allied industries, a device such as you 
describe has not appeared on the mar- 
ket so far as we know. If ready for the 
market or nearly so you may get reli- 
able information from a leader in the 
field of electronics, whose name and 
address has been sent you. 


x * A Copy Suggestion « x 





Printed Heirlooms 


ERE is one way in which you 
tell whether you need new 
printed matter: 

If your old catalog, booklet, or 
folder begins to look like an heir- 
loom; if the illustrations remind 
one of the dim past; if you can 
paraphrase Daniel Webster: 

“O venerable letterhead, you 
have come down to us from a 
former generation—” 

Then it is truly time to re- 
pattern and reprint. 











The Lund Press, Minneapolis, gives this good 
advice in its magazine, “Topics in 10 Point” 


Adjusting a Cylinder to Bearers 


I am faced with the task of setting a cyl- 
inder down to contact with the bed bearers 
and will appreciate a step-by-step descrip- 
tion. The press is the modern four-roller 
machine. I have an article which reads: 
“Remove bed bearers, bring cylinder down to 
where it should be printing normally and 
then run a plank under the cylinder and 
lift it up so its ends are in close contact 
with upper half of journal boxes. Then 
pull cylinder down so it just touches a type 
letter.” This description does not seem to 
cover the subject. Would also appreciate it 
if you will tell me how to “increase” the 
printing surface when running a full size or 
oversize form on a cylinder. 

The method of lowering the cylinder 
on your press is as follows: Remove 
bed bearers and clean them. With the 
cylinder down, loosen top jam-nuts on 
four impression rods. Lower steady 
screws under boxes at both ends of cyl- 
inder journal. Lower the rods with pin 
wrench until the bed bearers may be 
pushed just under the cylinder bearers, 
with noticeable contact. Note that the 
numerals near the wrench holes on the 
rods are pointing in the same direction. 

Move the press so that the cylinder 
is wp. Lower the four rods one hole on 
the nuts. Move the press so that the 
cylinder is down. Set the steady screws 
in light contact with the cylinder boxes. 
Tighten the lock-nuts and the final step 
is to tighten jam-nuts. 

Should the bed bearers be badly 
worn it is necessary to replace them 
and, if required, new bearers may be 
sweated on the cylinder. The cylinder 
should rise so that the block touches 
the guide-rod frames. If not, the cylin- 
der springs should be tightened with 
adjusting screws in the bottom of cylin- 
der spring blocks, one or more turn to 
the left as required, but just enough to 
overcome the weight of the cylinder in 
rising. The spring blocks must be level. 
Finally tighten set-screws on the side 
of spring-blocks. Be careful. 

In setting the cylinder ahead, remem- 
ber sizes of presses are given for four 
rollers. Four-roller presses, in order to 
print wider sheets with three rollers, 
are changed for the extra width of sheet 
by shifting the three screws in the cylin- 
der ring gear one or more holes. These 
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holes correspond to and are equidistant 
apart from the teeth of the segment gear 
on cylinder and the register rack on 
bed. Remove screw-bolts, move press 
ahead with fly-wheel and replace bolts 
in second or third hole. The headline is 
advanced about three-quarters of an 
inch for each hole. 


Varnishing On the Platen Press 

One of our readers describes the 
stunt as follows: The fountain of our 
Colt press was filled with varnish, the 
distribution rollers regularly assem- 
bled and the form rollers held up in 
contact with ink cylinder. The bottom 
form roller was removed to permit 
cards to be fed between form rollers 
and ink cylinder. The feeder takes the 
cards out on top as they come through 
the rollers, varnished without form or 
impression. The cards were varnished 
both sides in one operation. 


Needs Hard-drying Halftone Ink 


We have just completed a long run on 
dull-coated cardboard, twelve up. After the 
sheets were printed we let them lay for forty- 
eight hours before cutting. After cutting sev- 
eral sheets, we found that quite a few were 
rubbing. No rubbing or smudging occurred 
during the press run. The ink used is a non- 
scratching black. Is the cause of the rubbing 
wrong ink on this stock or is the stock the 
cause of the rubbing? If the stock is the 
cause, might some other ink have prevented 
the rub? Can it be that the chalky coating 
on the cardboard rubs off and takes the ink 
with it? Is a special ink made for use in 
printing solid and near-solid halftone cuts on 
dull-coated cardboard and paper? 

A special, dull, halftone black is 
made which dries hard overnight, so 
that absolute solids may be cut with- 
out any rubbing. It is a useful ink on 
any reasonably absorbent surface when 
quick drying is required. It has no dry- 
ing superior on any stock except rag 
bond, ledger, and similar surfaces, 
where drying is by oxidation and the 


use of bond inks is required. 


Best Packing for Metallic Inks 

What stock do you consider best to use for 
packing on cylinder press when printing gold 
ink? Should any more difficulty be experi- 
enced in getting an ink to lay where copper 
bronze is used? Thanks a lot. 

Metallic inks are printed without 
any special packing. Your guide for 
packing is: hard packing for all new 
forms, medium or soft for old forms. 
The various metallic inks require rol- 
lers in the best condition, with ample 
“tack,” and set light. The ink should 
be kept well stirred in the fountain 
and not allowed to dry on the press 
during the run. Some allowance must 
be made for evaporation of the special 
varnish used. 
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Fine Belt Preservative Produced 

For many years neat’s-foot oil has 
been used on plunger leathers and, to 
some extent, on belting. Recently a 
belt preserver has been introduced to 
the printing industry which is unex- 
celled for preserving belts and plunger 
leathers. This belt preserver is refined 
from the hide and renders leather like 
the living hide, eliminating slippage, 
burn, and wear; giving long life to 
plunger leathers and belting. 


Three Methods of Printing Glass 

I am especially interested in securing in- 
formation about printing on glass, and would 
appreciate references to literature on the 
types of presses and inks used. 

Glass is decorated by three meth- 
ods: decalcomania, a transfer process 
discussed in handbooks of lithogra- 
phy; the silk-screen process, described 
in a manual to which we refer you, 
and by direct printing from rubber 
forms. The rubber form is backed by 
one-eighth inch of sponge rubber and 
mounted on wood. The sheet of glass is 
backed by one-quarter inch of sponge 
rubber on the platen. Halftone ink is 
used. Some glass plates are not as re- 
ceptive of ink as others. Washing the 
glass in a 10 per cent solution of hy- 
drochloric acid and adding a little 
sodium silicate to the ink enables the 
latter to take hold properly. 


Plans to Print Cellulose Tissue 

We are interested in obtaining full infor- 
mation about printing on Cellophane. Some 
good examples have come to our attention 
and we see no reason why we can not de- 
velop the field in this territory. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the output 
of printed cellulose tissue is produced 
on roll-feed rotary printing presses 
because of the difficulty of feeding, jog- 
ging, and cutting sheets of this mate- 
rial. A special ink is used which dries 
by oxidation. The manufacturers of 
roll-feed presses advertised in THE In- 
LAND PRINTER, the inkmakers, and the 
three producers of cellulose tissue: 
Cellophane Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company, Empire State 
Building, New York City; Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, New 
York, and the Sylphrap Corporation, 
New York City, will supply the re- 
quired information on request. 


Use Imitation Water-color Inks 


Can you advise me how to print a form of 
type and cuts with water-color ink on enamel 
coated book on a cylinder press? 


In this case imitation water-color 
inks, which are used like regular inks, 
are better. Rubber forms are used 


with genuine water-color ink and either 
special rollers or treated rollers are 
advised by the various makers of 
water-color inks, who will supply com- 
plete instructions on the use of the inks 
on request. Write them fully. 


Square Up Plates and Save Work 


In locking up a form of plates for register, 
when positive they are not mounted square, 
is it better to use short bits of lead in four 
corners, eight plates, or is it better to use 
long leads or slugs, same dimensions as plate 
all around and throw plates in after pull is 
made on press? Is there any more modern 
substitute for either method? 

Better to use the short leads. Better 
still, mount the plates square. Easy 
enough after bases are squared. 


Poor Inking Streaks Halftones 

Can you give us your idea as to the cause 
of the black dots on the halftone herewith? 
We were forced to put this form on a 25 by 
38, two-roller press. These dots appeared 
from the first impression. They are not in the 
plate. We turned the plate around and the 
streak was the same distance from the guide 
edge. We turned the rollers end to end and 
the streak continued. The rollers had been in 
use only two days. Later in the day we had a 
chance to put this form on a cylinder job 
press and we had no trouble. The ink is from 
a new can and we thoroughly cleaned the cut. 
We do not blame the makeready because the 
streak showed in the first trial impression. 

If you will make sure the plate is 
type high in the center and on the cor- 
ners and carefully set the rollers to 
show a streak from a pica to a quarter 
inch wide from one end to the other on 
both ink plate and vibrator, you will 
get rid of the streak, as this form can 
be inked on a two-roller press. 


Vienna Prefers Sprayed Overlay 

Enclosed you will find a sample of a make- 
ready used in America. Will you kindly 
supply the name of concern to whom we may 
write for materials and license, if any? 

The sample submitted is one of sev- 
eral sprayed overlays. At the start we 
advise you to get the mechanical chalk 
relief overlay, which is the best on the 
market. If you want to use a sprayed 
overlay, dust a wet impression in stiff 
ink with either powdered rosins, graph- 
ite, or sifted white (cake and pastry) 
wheat flour. Tap the sheet to remove 
loose powder and spray with a mixture 
of about six parts alcohol to four of 
shellac. Scraping the highlights may 
be avoided as follows: float kerosene 
over the halftone, just to cover. Then 
place a sheet of newsprint flat on the 
plate to absorb the kerosene on the sur- 
face. When the plate is inked for the 
impression on which the powder is 
sprayed enough kerosene remains in 
the highlights to keep them light. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


* Brief, intimate paragraphs on men and events in the graphic 


* 


arts, with a bit of comment or more about interest- 


MoM’ interest has been aroused by 
our recent article on the “unfair” 
printing plants. Letters have disclosed 
equally strong feelings in regard to 
private plants, some of which sell to 
other firms in an effort to cut operating 
costs. In this issue appears an article 
telling how commercial printers have 
caused the closing of many such plants 
by intelligent selling. But few private 
plants do sufficient printing to bring 
costs below prices on similar work done 
by commercial printers. The article de- 
scribes the means of obtaining such 
business and conditions that arise dur- 
ing negotiations. It is well worth read- 
ing, even if you now may not be in a 
position to act upon the information. 


TT 1932 report of Public Printer 
George H. Carter, like those imme- 
diately preceding, is an inspiring record 
of accomplishments. Carter is widely 
complimented, and deservedly so, not 
alone on the way he and his efficient 
aids have operated the great plant, but 
particularly upon their investigations 
—through research—into qualities of 
materials needed in the graphic arts. 
These, as in the Fawcett article in our 
March issue, have been covered from 
time to time in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
For the manner in which he has worked 
with various associations in the graphic 
arts, sharing with their members the 
benefits of facilities only a few can 
themselves command, Mr. Carter has 
rendered the industry a service of un- 
told value. Printers who look forward 
should obtain and study copies of his 
reports. It is time well spent. 


|. poem publishers and commer- 
cial printers are told, in an article 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
how to obtain paid advertising from 
physicians and dentists in their com- 
munities, despite the ethical ban on 
such advertising by individuals. Print- 
ers and publishers have made no big 
effort to obtain such business on a co- 
operative basis, fearing the same taboo 
applied. In support of the article, we 
offer the information that sixty-seven 
members of the Berkshire District Med- 
ical Society are sponsoring just such a 
series of advertisements in the Pittsfield 


ing angles of features in this issue 


and in those to follow 
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(Massachusetts) Berkshire Eagle. The 
copy will appear weekly for a year and 
runs four columns by twelve inches 
deep. The first explains the right to use 
the letters M.D. and Dr. Others will 
suggest examination at regular inter- 
vals by competent physicians. It has 
been done. Which means you should be 
able to “go and do likewise.” 


HE AVOWED intention of President 
“Wiaak to increase employment 
by stabilizing business is meeting with 
wholehearted codperation by employ- 
ers. Present indications are that one of 
the first moves will be to revise the 
restraint-of-trade acts to end price-cut- 
ting and to permit trade associations 
greater freedom in establishing fair 
prices within their industries. Many 
industries have taken steps to show 
Congress where price-cutters (some- 
times the biggest firms in the industry) 
are destroying profits, thereby reducing 
taxable income while increasing un- 
employment. The Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America have gone so 
far as to draft a model law, forbidding 
the sale of “leaders” under cost to pro- 
mote the sale of other merchandise. It 
will be offered to all state legislatures. 
Printers of New York City have asked 
the mayor and board of aldermen to 
put a tax on all printing done outside 
the city for distribution in the city by 
local firms. THE INLAND PRINTER uses 
the term “price-cutter” to refer to con- 
cerns selling at less than cost, perhaps 
paying sweatshop wages. THE INLAND 
PRINTER feels that such practices profit 
no one; neither the price-cutter, the 
legitimate employer, the employe, nor 
the consumer. Today’s losses must in- 
evitably be met from tomorrow’s sales. 
THE INLAND PRINTER feels that leaders 
in the graphic arts—possibly the pro- 
posed Graphic Arts Council—should 
gather evidence of price-cutting, as is 
being done in various industries, for 
presentation to Congress in support of 
a revision in the restraint-of-trade acts 
to end raids by price-cutters. 


AD NEWS for printers and all large 
B users of direct mail is contained in 
the proposal of Congressman D. C. 
Dobbins of Champaign, Illinois. He 
favors lowering first-class rates to two 
cents and the abolishing of third-class 
privileges for all circular matter, now 
sent at one and one-half cents in un- 
sealed envelopes. Dobbins declares that 
such mail matter requires the same 
handling as first-class mail and should 
pay equal postage. He is said to be 
supported by the entire Illinois dele- 
gation. Prominent printers and users of 
direct mail are expected to protest vig- 
orously, on the ground that this is vir- 
tually an increase in postage which will 
force them to greatly reduce mailings, 
resulting in great loss to themselves 
and also the Post Office Department 
rather than a gain. Congressman James 
M. Mead, of Buffalo, New York, ad- 
dressing the New Jersey Federation 
of Postoffice Clerks, predicts that two- 
cent postage will be in effect by July 1. 
He stated that the Department’s report 
last October indicated a loss of $100,- 
000,000 in business otherwise, since five 
billion fewer letters were counted on 
during this year. Mead recently intro- 
duced a bill, now pending before the 
House Ways and Means committee, for 
a return to the old two-cent rate. He 
expects an eventual drop to one cent 
for local letters. Every printer and 
user of print should write his Congress- 
men his views on these bills at once. 


AY interesting letter, based upon the 
article on tax-exempt plants, comes 
from J. G. Youngquist, manager of Au- 
gustana Book Concern, of Rock Island, 
Illinois, a church-owned but taxpaying 
printing plant. He points out that his 
plant does not compete unfairly with 
commercial printers and scores com- 
mercial plants that bid far below exist- 
ing prices. He quotes instances. It must 
be understood that the article referred 
to plants operated as part of institutions 
exempt from tax, and which are oper- 
ated commercially by student or “in- 
mate” labor contrary to charter rights. 
Plants such as Augustana are a credit 
to the printing industry and were not 
considered as belonging to the class 
referred to in the article. 
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Paint Can Be the Printer’s Friend 


Pressroom walls and ceiling should be painted *% By NORMAN M. COLLART* 
white to reflect all possible light, cutting down 


on production cost by saving pressmen’s time 


striving to sell “good paint” and 
“good painting” through “good 
printing,” it came about quite naturally 
that there grew to be an understanding 
of the part that “good painting” plays 
in the production of “good printing.” 
The orders in our pressroom have, 
logically enough, run to color printing 
of reproductions showing the use of 
colored finishes on the many surfaces to 
which they are applied. And, because 
the customer expects these illustrations 
in color to truly represent the correct 
shade of the finish in the can, a high 
degree of exactness is demanded of the 
printer, over and above the normal ex- 
pected standards of good, clean print. 


T THE course of fifteen years of 


Poor lighting is handicap 

I have great respect for the good 
taste, ability, and conscientious wish of 
the pressman to bring out the best there 
is in the engravings given him to print. 
This is just as true of the boys at the 
machine as it is of the foreman at the 
desk. But it is poor business to fail to 
capitalize on this pride of workmanship 
by making them work under the handi- 
cap of insufficient light. 

To stop a press and carry a sheet to 
the window to match up the progres- 
sives takes time and any pressman can 
tell you how many tints a flat zinc can 
produce with the same ink by trimming 
or by opening the fountain. More than 
ordinary care is required in following 
the precise amount of ink to be carried 
in matching progressive proofs in four- 
color-process printing. Using identical 
inks is but the first step in faithful re- 
production of the copy. 


When matching colors 

Obviously, a sheet that is deficient in 
yellow can never do justice to illustra- 
tions representing any of the various 
finishes in tints that contain yellow— 
there is a great range of greens, creams, 
oranges, buffs, grays, and so on, which 
depend upon the discerning eye of the 





*This executive of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company offers facts on economy of properly 
painting printing plants, gained from study 
of the paint company’s own printing plant. 
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pressman for fidelity to copy, assured 
only when color is full, even, and clean. 

Every pressman needs light and the 
lack of it cuts a big slice out of the effi- 
ciency of the shop. Spoilage due to 
inaccurate register, uneven distribution 
of ink, and unsatisfactory impression 
are always reduced when working light 
is scientifically improved. 

The pressman needs a flood of light 
that is the closest possible approxima- 
tion to diffused daylight. It is partic- 
ularly important that there should be 
freedom from glare, such as results 
from concentration of illumination in 
too-intense light sources. 

Proper diffusion of light is gained 
only through proper handling of light. 
Great contrast in brightness of surfaces 
surrounding the working space inflicts 
undue strain upon the eye muscles. 

When the pressman is required to see 
one moment under the direct glare of 
either a strong lamp or a bright win- 
dow, and the next to make close adjust- 
ments in the twilight of the shadows 
surrounding the fountain-key frame or 





the register lugs in the press bed, he is 
working under a handicap that cannot 
but reduce efficiency. There is a dimi- 
nution of alertness and ability to detect 
instantly the slightest variation in the 
performance of the press as the sheet 
comes to rest at the end of its journey 
from feed to delivery end. 


Diffused light best 


Proper handling of lighting for the 
pressman requires that there be as little 
directional light and as much permeat- 
ing light as possible. Directional light 
is light from strong reflectors or bright 
windows in a dark wall. Such light 
casts strong shadows. The preferred 
quality of light is that of a sunless day 
with lightly overcast clouds. There are 
no glaring highlights or strong shad- 
ows, the eye can work to close details 
without effort or undue strain. 

To obtain such light in a pressroom 
one paints walls and ceilings in pure 
white. This handles light from windows 
so there is no glare. It makes possible 
the use of less powerful lamps and, 
because there is greatly lowered con- 
trast between lamps and wall surfaces, 
eyestrain is eliminated. 





Typical room, as found in any industrial building. Walls and ceiling, although 


painted ten years ago, are covered with dirt. Light reflection is 16 per cent 
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The white wall finish recommended 
is eggshell, which will not directly re- 
flect a beam of light, but will break it 
up, or diffuse it. A high-gloss white 
surface will be found to actually look 
darker than a flat or eggshell white be- 
cause it reflects dark images and it re- 
flects a light beam unbroken, with high 
intensity right next to a sharp shadow. 
Eggshell finish is preferable to the flat 
white finish only because it presents a 
tighter film, which does not retain dirt 
as readily as a flat finish. It also can be 
washed clean without difficulty. Wash- 
ing of pressroom walls ranks second 
in importance only to getting them 
painted white in the first place. 


Prove it for yourself 


Here is a simple test which will en- 
able any printing superintendent to 
determine how much money the walls 
of his shop may be costing him, not 
only in light bills, which, after all, are 
decidedly the smaller end of the cost, 
but especially in lower shop efficiency, 
which is the most serious consideration. 
This test can be made without any in- 
struments being necessary. 

You may be quite honest in thinking 
that your walls are in good shape. They 
may have been painted white, cream, or 
some light tint but, if they have been 
painted five years ago, or more, a color 
chip of the original color held against 
the wall makes a startling revelation. 

To check this point, the writer in- 
spected some brick walls which had 


been painted white five years ago. Dis- 
regarding the joints, which carried a 
normal deposit of black dust, the faces 
of bricks were tested against a grad- 
uated series of color chips. Representa- 
tive surfaces were selected in various 
unrelated parts of the rooms. 


White not always ‘“‘white”’ 


Any person coming into the rooms 
would say, “These walls are painted 
white and they certainly do brighten up 
a shop.” But these surfaces tested out 
anywhere from a light cream gray, with 
a light reflection factor of 58 per cent, 
down to a silver gray with a factor of 
42 per cent. These were “white.” 

Keep in mind that the original white 
finish had possessed a reflection value 
of 78 per cent to 80 per cent. The ceil- 
ing of these rooms appeared darker 
still. This was due to the fact that warm 
air rising to the ceiling carries particles 
of dust, which are deposited upon that 
surface, and the ceiling, not receiving 
the same direct light from windows, 
appears darker than walls. Ceilings 
should receive special attention, since 
they play so important a part in dis- 
tributing light throughout the room. 

Regular washing of such walls would 
pay for itself in reducing spoilage and 
would be the best possible investment, 
based upon increased efficiency of the 
shop. With this in mind, the best recom- 
mendation for the white wall finish is a 
prepared mill white, which possesses 
greatest possible tightness of film so 





One coat of eggshell mill white completely transforms the room. The light 
reflection is at par. The dado here is darker than advisable in pressrooms 





that the dirt cannot penetrate. Such a 
finish, preferably an eggshell, washes 
most satisfactorily. 

The basis which warrants an outright 
recommendation of a factory-made mill 
white is that only treated liquids may 
be included, where the natural strong 
tendency of linseed oil to yellow has 
been minimized, and pigments must be 
chosen for their ability to build a tight 
and impervious film. 

Spray application of wall whites is 
advised where feasible. One-coat work 
is thus made possible with any good 
flat or eggshell finish. Brush applica- 
tion naturally scrubs up more surface 
dirt, lowering the whiteness of the 
finish (as much as 30 per cent). 

Brush application is considerably 
slower and is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory where surfaces are rough or cut 
up by wiring, conduits, and sprinkler 
pipes, making the surface difficult to 
brush well, or with economy. 

In order to make this test in your own 
shop, secure a representative color card 
of flat wall paint and compare the rela- 
tive brightness of the present color of 
your pressroom walls (just as they are, 
without cleaning up the space you are 
testing) with color chips on the card. 
A list of such colors is given here with 
their light reflection values, as deter- 
mined by the Nela Park laboratories of 
the General Electric Company. 


Consider these figures 


Pure white is rated at 80 per cent; 
ivory, 76; caen stone, 72; cream, 74; 
canary yellow, 72; ivory tan, 60; buff, 
53; cream gray, 56; olive tan, 38; 
silver gray, 42; pale green, 51; bright 
sage, 43; forest green, 20; sky blue, 
52; cocoanut brown, 16 per cent. 

A film of dirt, such as might be 
normally deposited on the walls of any 
pressroom, will gradually turn a white 
to a pearl gray, then a cream gray, a 
silver gray, and finally a slate color. 
If there is any marked tendency of the 
wall paint to become yellow, the light 
reflection value will be still further 
lowered with the passing of time. 

With greater speed and output from 
modern presses, it becomes daily more 
important to match the speed of equip- 
ment with alertness and intelligence in 
operation. Shift of register and work- 
ups on non-plated forms are spotted 
without effort when shop visibility has 
received proper attention. The accrued 
wastage of sheets, avoidable through 
better lighting, would pay for the cost 
of painting to aid lighting. 

In many shops the under side of the 
feedboard is enameled white to make 
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work on forms easy to do accurately 
and quickly. Too, this practice lessens 
danger of damage to engravings and 
shutdowns for broken type. 

While some shops are fitted out with 
dark cabinets for the makeready man, 
many shops still use an open table, with 
the preferred positions near a window 
with an adjustable shade at a premium. 
No matter what season, day 6r night 
gangs will do better work and more of 
it in the shop where walls are painted 
with an eggshell white which properly 
handles and distributes both daylight 
and artificial light. 

In shops depending upon light wells 
for their source of daylight, the walls 
of these wells, even though they may 
be exterior walls, should become re- 
flectors by the use of the best grade of 
white building paint. 

The psychological reaction of the 
brighter, more-efficient pressroom has 
a positive effect upon the printer. It is 
the age-old principle of the influence 
of environment. Fewer spoiled sheets, 
cleaner backs without offset, and better 
housekeeping are all natural products 
of the shop with well painted, light- 
diffusing white walls. 

The habits of the men themselves, 
their attitude towards the work, and the 
general morale are definitely toned up 
by the shop that respects its premises 
and its workmen sufficiently to invest 
in the necessary outlay of money to 
paint the shop and improve lighting. 


x * 
Ask Customers for a Check 
When Buying Stamps 

In these times, the printer who need- 
lessly ties up his ready cash is injuring 
his credit unwisely. An example of this 
is the purchase of stamps as a courtesy 
to clients. The printer gives his own cer- 
tified check for the postage and usually 
has to wait until the customer pays the 
entire bill before he gets his money 
back—and there is no profit in money 
that is “loaned” in this way. 

The Master Printers’ Federation of 
Chicago, through the columns of Gal- 
ley Proof, calls attention of its mem- 
bers to the unwise policy of offering 
this “courtesy” to clients. Closing of all 
banks emphasized this matter, since 
such checks had to be made good im- 
mediately with currency. 

Printers are urged to ask customers 
to issue a check at once covering post- 
age and to have it certified on the way 
to the post office. Then raising cash in 
a hurry does not drain your reserves. 
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Lower Costs by Cutting Out Waste 
Motions That Delay Workers 


By EDWARD M. LOVENDALE 


ID you ever watch a compositor 
afflicted with a “false motion” 
set type? If so, it doubtless was obvi- 
ous that such “false motion” was a 
profitless repetition of his hand move- 
ments. Had all such movements been 
productive of an increased speed, his 
output would have become materially 
greater, and the value of his time to 
his employer would in consequence 
have been considerably enhanced. 
Needless steps of any kind are eco- 
nomically merely another form of false 
motion, but, unlike the latter, may be 
corrected. Efficiency may be promoted 
by cutting down the needless steps over 
the beaten track by employes. 
Efficiency engineers tell us that un- 
necessary “industrial” steps soon run 


into mileage, and that mileage soon 
runs into many dollars of loss. 

Scientific distribution of the avail- 
able floor space will reduce needless 
steps. The order in which the bulk of 
the business passes through the plant 
should determine the location of each 
department. Such arrangement is vital 
to cut out needless steps. 

A good plan for demonstration pur- 
poses is to cut colored cardboard into 
one-inch squares or larger multiples 
thereof, using a distinctive color to in- 
dicate each kind of units. Yellow may 
be used for type cabinets, gray for im- 
posing stones, blue for a proof press, 
white for the aisles and other spaces 
contiguous to each unit. Paste these 
cards to your floor plan, each to cover 





May-B Moneu, 
co Mme Be ® 


fae Ere wo. cen help to alleviate the situation with 
OS this new issue. Ht should be sound ....a combi- 
fie nation of peper with s metal hicks: ‘iti is better 
\ *. than the shelis still used in some parts of Africa 
Oe. 2e.athote convenient than the cattle used by. the 
©: ancients, or the tobacco used by the colonists in 

the early days of Virginia and Carolina. 


The affairs of the country cannot stop for want 
of a little. thing like money....we must go on. 


Human wants aro unlimited... never tatiated 
«++ never fully supplied, People still want things 
-sscyou do, as does everyone olse.... and: all’ 
these dammed up wants for things will be ap- 

* peased—must be. And this may be the occasion 
by which all will be inspirited. : 


«when the light breaks through 


er to attract the early birds 
“RIGHT NOW!, We can be’ helpful to’ you . 




















Herbert C. May Company, Houston, Texas, is one of the many printing firms which 
made use of the bank holiday to issue a clever, business-building advertisement. 
Silver and gold embossed seals made this piece stand out and helped produce orders 
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the designated position of the unit it 
is to represent, and you will then have 
something that may easily be visual- 
ized. This is not a new idea and its 
presentation here is not the object of 
this article. It is given incidental men- 
tion in order that no manager will as- 
sume his plant is 100 per cent efficient 
in layout because it has been running 
along for years as arranged. We are 
more interested here in certain unusual 
features which save steps—time and 
energy—and so, dollars. 

Not long ago the writer observed in 
a fair-sized printing plant, a revolving, 
conical stock-table, placed near a pa- 
per-cutting machine. It had four tiers 
of shelves, each divided into compart- 
ments of various sizes to accommodate 
the individual lots of stock just cut for 
a dozen or more orders, ranging in 
size from 3144 by 5% to 11 by 17 
inches. Sloping front, of course. 

Either the paper cutter or assistant 
pressman could jockey this portable 
table to the pressroom to unload it. 
The saving in steps in cutting and dis- 
posing of a dozen lots of stock daily 
by means of this convenience would 
be a considerable sum each year. 

Especially should careful study be 
given to composing-room layouts and 
arrangements. Needless steps on the 
part of compositors soon run into large 
sums. Even short distances, in which 
steps repeated every few minutes to 
get at such frequently needed material 
as quads, spaces, leads, slugs, metal 
quotations, and other spacing necessi- 
ties, present a step-saving problem that 
should be seriously studied. 


Saving String Costs Money 


One common practice, resulting in 
wasted motions and consequent loss of 
time, is that of untangling twine which 
had previously been used in tying up 
work. It will be found to be far more 
economical to use new twine each time 
—tright off the ball or spindle—and to 
ditch each piece after it has been used 
but once. Time a man and see. 

Another deplorable composing-room 
practice, where non-distribution is not 
practiced, is that of picking letters 
from standing type forms. In addition 
to the time wasted in locating the form 
containing the desired letters, and the 
many needless steps taken in making 
the search, the morale of the composi- 
tor is lowered through his inability to 
make a reasonable showing to account 
for the time consumed on the work in 
hand. Timely distribution of “dead” 
display type will obviate the necessity 
for this costly practice. 





Roosevelt 
Gives Hope to 
Printing Industry 


By MAXWELL HOWARD 
President, Howard Paper Company 


Y VIEWS on the new national ad- 
M ministration banking attitude in 
the recent crisis, as the reservoir of 
superlatives is almost exhausted, finds 
me barren of words to convey my ad- 
miration of what has been done. 

President Roosevelt’s matchless radio 
banking address was the most cogent, 
most comforting, and ennobling mes- 
sage ever sent to this world, which 
was panting in despair and quivering 
in economic fear. When the President 
realized the nation’s gravest trouble 
was in the flagrant and selfish mis- 
management of our many financial 
institutions, he swiftly and with rarest 
courage did not stay the descending 
stroke, but closed every bank in Amer- 
ica at once and requested his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to clean the 
houses of our dealers in money and 
give their depositors and stockholders 
the proper protection by government, 
which they have been so long denied 
with such tragic consequences. 

The brilliant results of President 
Roosevelt’s splendid, solid business 
judgment is recent history. In the 
printing world the response to it has 
been instantaneous. The Howard Paper 
Company, the Maxwell Paper Com- 
pany, and the Aetna Paper Company, 
since the closing of the banks, have 
had their business stimulated immedi- 
ately. Since the reopening, they have 
been flooded with orders, and only 
today I wired these mills not to take 
on any more tonnage at present ridic- 
ulously low prices, depriving them of 
any chance for decent future profits. 

And now that party lines and regu- 
larity are out of fashion, may I not 
express the hope to those in our call- 
ing, no matter what their previous 
political affiliations were, for the next 
four years at least, to codperate with 
the present administration and all to 
prove active, loyal Rooseveltians. 











An evil incidental to picking letters 
is that the forms from which several 
letters are picked soon fall into a more 
or less “pied” condition. The result is 
bad enough if such forms are “dead,” 
but when they are “alive” the practice 
is inexcusable and dangerous. Ade- 
quate type is here a decided safeguard 
and economy. The chance of ultimately 
making a serious typographical error 
in replacing the picked letters or fig- 
ures in a live form is a serious hazard. 





Hunting for cuts, electros, and zinc 
etchings that may have been put away 
without regard to method or system 
forces many needless steps and con- 
sumes much valuable time. The time 
annually consumed in hunting for cuts, 
when computed in dollars and cents at 
the regular payroll schedule, would 
pay for the duplication of such cuts 
at regular trade rates, to say nothing 
of the exasperating annoyance caused 
by each prolonged search, or of the 
frazzled nerves of the person assigned 
to do the hunting. The same economic 
principle applies to all standing type 
forms and catalog pages that go to 
press at more or less regular intervals. 

Orderly methods will reduce need- 
less steps to a minimum. Put them into 
effect today. There could be no better 
time for inaugurating a comprehensive 
step-saving, time-saving system in each 
department. Eternal vigilance, coupled 
with a close study of production prob- 
lems, is the price of success. 


x * 
A Trade Compositor Praises 


Inland Printer Service 


Printers everywhere have been quick 
to praise each additional service offered 
them by THE INLAND PRINTER. Some 
have taken advantage of such helps to 
advise their customers about them, ex- 
plaining that careful reading of THE 
INLAND PRINTER keeps them up to date. 

The York Trade Compositor, house- 
organ of the York Trade Composition 
Company, York, Pennsylvania, broad- 
casts such information to the printers 
and buyers of printing who receive it. 
One such recent article reads: 


Because the offset process is rapidly coming 
to the front ranks in this great graphic-arts 
industry of ours, we feel that our readers will 
derive much good in the new Offset Depart- 
ment created by THE INLAND PRINTER in the 
January issue. The introduction of small-size 
offset presses during the last few months has 
greatly increased the interest in the process 
on the part of printers everywhere, in large 
printers operating outlying “country plants.” 

Many who had balked at the initial cost of 
the larger offset presses and necessary equip- 
ment now feel that the smaller presses offer 
them an opportunity to become familiar with 
the process at less expense, meanwhile decid- 
ing how the process can fit into their needs. 

J. L. Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PrinTER, 
who is well known here in York, undertook 
to have Gustav R. Mayer, popular Buffalo 
craftsman, conduct a regular monthly depart- 
ment devoted to the offset process. Mr. Mayer, 
a recognized authority on offset, photolithog- 
raphy, and on lithography, will feature newest 
developments and ideas each month, devoting 
the balance of his department to answering 
queries from the readers. 

He will help you solve any problems that 
arise in your work with an investigation of 
the offset-printing process. 


os 




















PLANOGRAPHIC AND INTAGLIO 


This department invites your questions on all methods of printing other than relief, % By GUSTAV R. MAYER 
especially offset lithography. Replies on problems of general interest will be printed 











Study Is Made of Offset Blankets 


There is considerable difference of 
opinion among lithographers regarding 
the quality, use, and care of the offset 
blanket. Coates Brothers and Company, 
of London, inkmakers, sent a question- 
naire to 1,584 lithographers in Great 
Britain. The firm sent us a copy of the 
conclusions, which will interest our 
readers because of the practical infor- 
mation the compiled replies offer: 


Expectation of the life of a blanket varied 
from 600,000 runs to the more open “about 
six months use,” the latter being the most 
general statement among those received; 
while the number of runs actually obtained 
ranged from 480,000 to 1,700,000. 

Partiality for gray rubber outnumbered 
the preference for red rubber in the ratio 
of three to one, although, strangely enough, 
the claims for better visibility of the printed 
image were made on each side. On the whole, 
gray blankets have impressed users as being 
much firmer than the red and less liable to 
soften from constant use. 

One half of the number believe in chang- 
ing over the blanket periodically to relieve 
lateral tension and to enable the less volatile 
oils to dry out of the surfacing compound, 
while the remainder do not consider this is 
worth the time and trouble expended. 

A large number of users reported using a 
proprietary blanket wash, and it was notice- 
able that where paraffin or similar oily clean- 
ers of low volatility were used, the life of the 
blanket was substantially shorter. 

Precision in caliper to obviate makeready, 
improvement of the surface compound to re- 
sist destruction by inks, driers, and so on, 
and freedom from pinholes were called the 
most desirable improvements; while absence 
of “frilling” at the blanket edges owing to 
the ingress of solvents used in washing up, 
and so on, touched on a point already occu- 
pying the minds of technicians. 

Most of the British and continental offset 
machine makers appeared on the cards, the 
machines ranging in size from demy folio to 
quad crown. Reports covered commercial off- 
set printing on paper, carton and tinplate 
decoration, and the information gathered will 
prove a useful background for research. 


Printer Saves on Collotype Series 


Could you furnish me with information 
regarding the so-called photogelatin process? 
The writer is interested in developing a 
method of reproducing photos without going 
to the expense of making halftone plates, as 
the maximum run a photo will not exceed 
1,500 copies. Several of the processes which 
have been suggested to me seem to be easily 
workable.—Massachusetts. 
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The series of articles on the collo- 
type process now appearing in THE 
INLAND PRINTER represent the only di- 
rections and instructions to be had in 
our language at present on this usable 
old process, as all the textbooks have 
been out of print for years, and the 
possible market for such books is so 
limited that there is no incentive to re- 
print those that have been published. 

Photogelatin, Sinop, Heliotype, and 
Albertype are all trade names for col- 
lotype. An English process-supply firm 
marketed a complete outfit for amateur 
collotype-printers and called it Sinop, 
but this was discontinued for want 
of customers, and is off the market. 

Stannotype is hardly a mass-produc- 
tion process; this is but a variation of 
the Woodburytype process, the prints 
produced by either of these are casts. 
The mold is filled with colored gela- 
tin, a sheet of paper laid on, the com- 
bination then placed in a press and 
left there until the gelatin has set. The 
print is removed and allowed to dry, 
after which it is trimmed and mounted. 
Such prints resemble those made by 
the carbon process; the gradations of 
light and: shade in both are produced 
by differences in the thickness of the 
film of colored gelatin. 


* * A Copy Suggestion * x 


SKATING 
AND PRINTING 


All sorts of skaters on the rinks— 
from clumsy beginners to finished 
fancy skaters. 

On the printing pond a like ag- 
gregation of performers in vari- 
ous degrees of development up 
to THE Lunp Press—with its 
constant exhibition of beautiful 
artistic effects. 

If you want a skilled printing 
partner “Leave It To Lund.” 














The Lund Press, of Minneapolis, can use this 
copy in winter or summer and obtain inquiries 


Fine-Screen Halftones Wasteful 


There is a curious tendency on the 
part of many in the offset-and-letter- 
press industry toward halftone repro- 
ductions with 200- to 400-line screens. 
The writer has just completed several 
200-line halftone negatives for a pho- 
toengraving firm intending to use these 
plates for printing on blotter stock to 
demonstrate the advantages of a par- 
ticular method of etching these plates. 
This leaves the impression that they 
will be printed direct onto the blotting 
surface, although this blotting paper is 
nicely coated on one side, equal to the 
surface on a high-grade enamel book 
paper, and on which the mechanics of 
printing present no particular difficul- 
ties for any well made halftone. 

From what we have seen, a repro- 
duction made from an average photo or 
drawing is not given any distinctive 
quality by the use of an exceptionally 
fine screen, in fact the gradations from 
highlight to shadows in such halftones 
are not rendered as well as in the aver- 
age 133- or 150-line halftone. 

However, extra-fine-screen halftones 
are novelties where few have been pro- 
duced, and have a talking advertising 
value for a short time, even though 
such plates have the pressman up on 
his toes every minute during the run. 
Twenty years ago there was a similar 
display of interest in fine-screen half- 
tones, and history repeats itself about 
every so often, it seems. 

The Saturday Evening Post is taking 
the opposite tack in its illustrations 
by using a 100-line screen, producing 
remarkably fine values and gradations 
which would not be improved with a 
finer screen, and assuredly lightening 
the burden for the pressman. This rep- 
resents practical codrdination for a 
common purpose at its best. 

Extra-fine screens are more adapt- 
able to lithographic-offset halftones; 
we were shown some four-color offset 
reproductions from water-colors and 
black-and-white halftones, about 11 by 
14 inches in size, produced with a 250- 
line screen, which were beautiful ex- 
amples of what can be accomplished 
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with the halftone process. They con- 
tained a range of middletone values 
that demonstrated the combination of 
artistic, chemical, and mechanical skill 
that enter into every photomechanical 
process in producing prints which can 
be placed alongside the original and 
not suffer much by comparison, about 
which there is wide difference of opin- 
ion, based on the natural or acquired 
artistic perception of platemakers and 
printers concerned in the work. 

We were informed that these offset 
halftones were printed from deep-etch 
offset plates, six up on the sheet. A 
request for samples of this exceptional 
offset-halftone printing met with as lit- 
tle success as when, on a visit to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, we 
were permitted to see how thousand- 
dollar bills were printed, but there 
were no samples to be had. 

A 300-line screen was used by the 
James T. Igoe Company, Chicago, in 
producing a group of sixty portraits 
of orchestra leaders printed in black 
over a solid buff tint on a laid offset 
paper, run four up on a 26 by 46 inch 
sheet, the combination being quite at- 
tractive. There is a good feeling of 
harmony between the paper, ink, and 
color combination, and nice mechani- 
cal adjustment of the three cylinders 
in the offset press on which this was 
printed, shown by the clean character 
of the halftone dot formation. 

This indicates that exceptionally fine 
screens can be applied practically in 
the production of offset lithography. 


Doubletone Inks Give Richness 


From a German colleague, W. Kam- 
merer, of Hamburg, we received sev- 
eral interesting examples of letterpress 
halftone printing which demonstrate 
again that doubletone inks can produce 
unusual effects, with which the typo- 
graphic printer may show his custom- 
ers something different in quality, and 
containing a richness and strength that 
compel attention. Included is a folder, 
printed in a rich, dark brown, double- 
tone ink which adds so much to the 
middletone gradations in the halftone 
of an old sailor that the 100-line screen 
dots are subdued to a remarkable ex- 
tent. Another one contains a distinctive 
four-color reproduction of an episode 
in the life of Gutenberg, with the type 
matter printed in greenish-black doub- 
letone ink on an antique paper. Herr 


‘Kammerer calls his product “deeptone 


printing,” which is appropriate, since 
his printing shows the excellent affinity 
between paper and ink so essential to 
good printing of any kind. 


Printing Plate of Sprayed-metal 


Some time ago European trade jour- 
nals announced the invention by Dr. M. 
N. Schoop, of Zurich, of an apparatus 
with which metals could be applied to 
any material in a fine spray through the 
action of compressed air, as artists 
spray paint on photos with an airbrush. 

Any metal which can be melted in a 
high temperature flame, such as oxya- 
cetylene, combined with compressed 
air, can be used. It is used in the form 
of wire, and automatically fed into the 
flame, by the action of which it becomes 
liquid. The compressed air shoots the 
liquefied metal onto any surface, where 
it forms a solid coating similar to that 
produced by electroplating. 

This metal-spraying method of Dr. 
Schoop is of interest to the printing in- 
dustry, permitting, as it does, making 
duplicate plates by spraying liquefied 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel, or steel 
onto stereotype matrices or molds of 
type matter, line etchings, or halftones. 

This atomized metal spray is said to 
fill in every corner in type matter, line 
etchings, and halftone dots in the ma- 
trix, producing a printing plate with a 
surface having the quality of an electro. 

The sprayed metal forms a shell 
similar to an electroplated deposit in 
much less time, it is stated, than one can 
be produced electrically. It is backed 
up with a softer metal and finished like 
an electrotype. Examples of fine-screen 
halftone duplicates have been shown 
that were convincing demonstrations of 
the merits of this process as an efficient 
plate-making method. 

The matrix is made in the usual way. 
If it is to be used for a curved plate it 
is placed in a suitable casting box and 
sprayed with copper or nickel to form 
a thin film. It is stated that spraying a 
matrix the size of an average newspaper 
page with sufficient metal to form a 
satisfactory printing surface requires 
about five minutes. 

The suggestion that plates made by 
this method would improve the appear- 
ance to the newspaper page produced 
by conventional stereotype was given 
to several executives of newspaper me- 
chanical departments several years ago. 
While recognizing its merit in some 
respects, they objected to the extra time 
involved in plate production as com- 
pared with present stereotyping meth- 
ods, and averred it would make meeting 
the deadline for editions more difficult. 

The statement has been made that by 
the use of this metal-spraying process 
a copper deposit can be applied to an 
iron rotagravure core in an hour equal 
to the thickness of an electroplated 


deposit requiring a hundred hours. The 
sprayed metal can be ground and 
polished exactly as the electrically de- 
posited copper and it is said it will etch 
with the same facility. Pits or defects 
that sometimes appear after grinding a 
copper cylinder can be easily and 
quickly filled with solid copper. 

After the edition has been run from 
the etched cylinder, it seems it might 
therefore be possible to fill in the 
etched areas with sprayed copper and 
reduce the time of grinding off the old 
work and repolishing for future use. 

For one reason or another, new ideas 
and inventions reach practical applica- 
tion slowly; however, from what has 
been seen and published heretofore, 
Dr. Schoop’s metal-spraying method 
appears to have definite value in the 
printing industry. 

The foregoing presents a general 
view of these possibilities. In addition, 
it would seem to afford additional 
possibilities such as, for instance, du- 
plicating of steel engravings and type- 
founders matrices, preserving wood 
type, and a protective edging for half- 
tone screens, and other things. 


New Help on Paper Conditioning 


The paper section of our National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, is 
conducting a practical investigation 
pertaining to the physical and chemical 
qualifications of lithographic papers 
and the treatment such paper should 
receive in the pressroom which is not 
only useful to the paper manufacturer, 
but of equal value to the lithographic 
and offset-lithographic printer. 

The February News Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Paper Section contains 
further information about the condi- 
tioning of paper, a continuation of the 
work described in Research Paper No. 
480, “Register Studies in Offset Lithog- 
raphy,” which will prove of value to 
lithographic pressroom executives, to 
whom the control of humidity and 
moisture content in paper is of vital im- 
portance in multicolor printing. These 
publications are moderate in price. 

Every printer now doing or consider- 
ing doing offset printing would benefit 
from asking the Bureau to send a list of 
available booklets. 


x * 


**Cannot Get Along Without It’’ 


“In these days of overhead-cutting, one 
thing I cannot get along without is THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, and am enclosing my renewal 
subscription. To me it is the most economical 
and efficient method of keeping abreast of the 
times.”—C. H. Gregory, Modesto, California. 


oo 





Germans Make Use of Dry Offset 


Examples of genuine “dry” printing 
from lithographic plates with special 
inks which have been appearing in the 
German publications indicate that this 
process is now practicable. Deutscher 
Drucker uses a frontispiece which is a 
four-color reproduction of a Western 
Story cover, printed from deep-etch 
offset plates, with the “dry offset” inks 
invented by C. Herman of Leipsic, Ger- 
many. The accompanying article, by 
Ernst Herbst, states that these inks can 
be used on any offset press in which 
rollers and gears are in first-class con- 
dition; the mechanical condition of the 
press is important, as gear streaks are 
far more pronounced in “dry” offset 
printing than in the usual method. 

These special inks can also be used 
for direct printing from lithographic 
stone, grained zinc or copper plates, 
the latter leading to the possibility of 
printing from gravure plates and cyl- 
inders without a doctor blade, by off- 
set. (The resulting gravure-offset im- 
pression would have a different ap- 
pearance, as tone gradations in gravure 
are dependent on depth of etching and 
not on dot surface area.) By this new 
method, it is stated, the drying time in 
tin-plate printing has been decreased. 


Asks More Collotype Information 


Can you oblige me with information about 
collotype? This interests me because it would 
not entail heavy investment. In an article you 
translated in THE INLAND Printer for Sep- 
tember, 1931, page 54, mention is made of a 
collotype film that is handled on an ordinary 
letterpress, but the kind was not specified. 
Are the collotype celluloid-base films sup- 
plied by Agfa-Ansco here? Where can the 
steel base be obtained on which to mount 
the celluloid film? Could not laminated wood 
blocks or special composition fiber blocks be 
used and the films cemented to them? Could 
the special inks employed in “dry lithogra- 
phy” be used for collotype to eliminate damp- 
ening? How could one locate any of the out 
of-print books on this subject and is there 
any new material available? What would be 
the best way to instal the collotype process? 
Thanks for your help.—Maryland. 


The collotype film referred to in this 
article is the Agfa Lichtdruck Film, 
manufactured by the Agfa Company in 
Germany, and it consists of a special 
gelatin coating on sheet celluloid. This 
is made sensitive to light by immersion 
in a bichromate solution, and after the 
drying it is ready for exposing in con- 
tact with a reversed photograph nega- 
tive. This film, the steel base on which 
it is mounted, ink, and other materials 
can be obtained from (on request). 

Only practical trial would determine 
whether or not the blocks or the dry 
offset inks could be used for this pur- 
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pose; the inks probably would have 
an injurious effect on the gelatin print- 
ing surface. The blocks must not warp, 
twist, or shrink from the dampening 
solution that serves to keep the film in 
printing condition. 

Locating out-of-print books is full 
of uncertainties; the second-hand-book 
stores sometimes have copies, and if 
you happen to find them you are fortu- 
nate, as it is an easy matter to spend 
$30 worth of time looking for a $2.00 
book and then not find it. There is one 

zm of book dealers specializing in 
out-of-print books on photomechanical 
processes which may have a copy on 
hand; write Tennant & Ward, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The librarian 
of your public library may be able to 
assist you in locating these old books. 

To instal collotype with the least 
waste of time and material, place an 





advertisement in THE INLAND PRINTER 
to get a professional collotype plate- 
maker and printer; to produce collo- 
type prints on a commercial basis the 
following personnel is required: one 
photographer, a retoucher, one plate- 
maker, and several pressmen, each be- 
ing especially skilled in his part, just 
as in the subdivisions of production in 
letterpress and lithographic platemak- 
ing and printing of various kinds. 
Should you wish to begin on an in- 
dividual basis, then many failures can 
be avoided by paying a skilled worker 
for practical instruction and demon- 
stration to acquire fundamentals. The 
series of articles appearing in THE In- 
LAND PRINTER represents all the new 
material in print about this fine old 
process, which is distinctly an art and 
not a mass-production method of re- 
producing pictures in printing ink. 


Offset Plate Is Quickly and Simply 
Prepared With New Products 


5 pews USE of water in developing and 
treating exposed albumen offset- 
press plates has draw-backs. Dissolving 
unexposed parts of the plate with water 
is apt to destroy delicate details, only 
partly “fixed” by exposure. 

It is also possible that the grease- 
attraction property of the developed 
image may be destroyed by too much 
rubbing or abrasion during “water de- 
velopment.” Water, to a great extent, 
produces the variable results obtained 
from photoprinting a negative on a thin 
film of bichromated albumen. 

If water can damage offset plates to 
this extent in developing, reasoned the 
Bassist Process Laboratories’ chemists, 
some means of developing albumen 
press plates without the use of water 
would be valuable. This would assure 
exact tonal qualities in such plates, in 
ratio with the amount of light that is 
being transmitted by the negative onto 
the sensitized press plate. 

Such an improvement would be rev- 
olutionary, and Bassist reports that it 
has been perfected. Three preparations 
are offered: Basol plate emulsion, plate 
base, and developer solution. 

The emulsion is a mixture of col- 
loids which, by its viscosity and ab- 
sorptive property, produces an image 
with the tonal delicacy of a photo. With 
its affinity for greasy substances, this 
cannot be ruined during development. 

The base is a compound of high- 
grease and resistive substances, perme- 


able in the emulsion coating created by 
exposure to actinic light rays. It is said 
by the chemists that this new combina- 
tion always retains its grease-attraction 
property—it is never in danger of be- 
ing “rubbed blind” during the process 
of developing in regular use. 

The developer has been prepared to 
eliminate water from the process en- 
tirely. In addition, the developer con- 
tains reagents which accentuate the 
insolubilization and which prepare the 
developed press plate for instant use. 


Holds delicate detail 


The viscosity of the developer is such 
that it does not affect the partially ex- 
posed parts of the plate, except that its 
hardening influence assists in retaining 
such areas on the plate. 

Producing offset-press plates by this 
process is simplicity itself. The clean 
metal surface is etched with any of the 
etches commonly used. The plate then 
is rinsed thoroughly and coated with 
the emulsion in the whirler. 

The sensitized plate is exposed un- 
der the negative and then rubbed over 
with the base, exactly as liquid devel- 
oping inks are applied. When the coat- 
ing is dry, the developer is rubbed over 
the plate with a velvet-covered block. 
Its action dissolves unexposed portions, 
but only in ratio to influence by light. 

This operation lithographically pre- 
pares the plate for the press, obviating 
etching and gumming of the surface. 
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John Public Takes Hand in Contest 


Printing buyers disagree with letterhead judges. 


Experts declare public must be taught to know 


and appreciate excellence of typographic design 


NY NUMBER of printers wrote opin- 

A ions of the points awarded by 

the judges, some commending, 

others deriding. And some declared it 

would not be possible to sell their cus- 

tomers some of the letterheads ranked 
highest by the judges. 

As a result, THE INLAND PRINTER 
asked 116 “customers,” the men and 
women who purchase letterheads and 
other printing, some for large business 
houses, which of twenty-five leading en- 
tries were best. The table on this page 
records the public vote, compared with 
the ranking given these letterheads by 
the judges in the contest. 

It is not enough to stop there. Let us 
“break down” the figures and see how 
individual judges’ choices compared 
with the total public vote. Number 390, 
rated first by the public, was Gage’s 
second choice. Number 373, second 
with public, was Gage’s fifth and 
Porte’s second. Number 341, third with 
public, was Farrar’s third. Number 7, 
fourth with public, was Farrar’s sec- 
ond, and Ressinger’s fourth. Number 
430, fourth with public, was Cooper’s 
sixth, and Frazier’s fifth. 

Number 6, fifth with public, was 
Frazier’s sixth, Gage’s seventh, and Mc- 
Murtrie’s fifth. Number 74, fifth with 
public, was Cooper’s eighth, Frazier’s 
seventh, Gage’s first, and McMurtrie’s 
eighth. Number 428, fifth with public, 
was Gage’s seventh, and Porte’s tenth. 

Number 152, choice of the P. D. Wil- 
son Company, was rated eighth by one 
judge and only two out of 116 public 
votes were accorded it. 

The public vote favored traditional 
types and layout in preference to the 
modern, although several modern let- 
terheads ranked well. 

Number 146, first prize winner, re- 
ceived only four votes from the public. 
It is interesting to read what Oswald 
Cooper, of Bertsch & Cooper, noted 
Chicago typographers, has to say about 
this particular design. 

“Number 146 well deserves its first 
place as the best blend of logic and 
imagination,” Cooper says. “It has a 


striking effect of unity. It has pleasantly 
keyed masses of color, used as an in- 
tegral part of the design, their shapes 
and areas suggested by and related to 
the principal lines of type. In it, color 
is not an optional ingredient, to be used 
or omitted at will. 

“Color, here as in the variant, Num- 
ber 158, is used as an element of con- 
struction, inseparable from the other 
elements, and the project is entirely be- 
yond that of breaking up a one-color 
form into two colors. 

“The design has freshness and time- 
liness without too much ‘style’ and, 
most important of all, it has ready com- 
prehensibility by reason of sensible 
gradations of emphasis, the point on 
which a large majority of the entries 
are decidedly weak. 

“T doubt that average buyers want 
letterheads set in a manner so wide- 
spreading, but this is a design contest 
and | do not find conservative entries 
having a degree of distinction to match 
the imaginative qualities of this one. 
That it may be easier to sell a common- 
place letterhead set in small type than 
a clever one set in large type may be 
true, but customer preferences do not 
necessarily make designs good or bad.” 

In contrast, Roy T. Porte says, “In 
designing a successful letterhead, the 
printer must work up a combination 
that will look equally well in one color, 
since many companies may not care 
for submitted colors and prefer a sin- 
gle-color letterhead. A letterhead which 
will not look equally well in one color 
fails to achieve its purpose, even though 
the two-color specimen is attractive.” 

Comment of readers, writing to the 
editor in reference to the selections of 
the judges, was undoubtedly influenced 
by the fact that the colors the contes- 
tants used couldn’t be carried out when 
the leading designs were reproduced in 
our February issue. All were, perforce, 
shown in black and one color. Green 
was chosen for the color because it 
seemed to strike the best average for the 
whole group, some of which (in origi- 
nal form) used bright, strong colors, 
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Entry Grant- 
Number Public Public J a a puts 
390 25 ] 12 9 1 
373 14 2 7 15 3 
341 10 3 13 8 1 

7 8 4 6 16 2 
430 8 4 10 ll 2 
6 5 5 2 23 4 
74 5 5 4 18 4 
428 5 5 13 8 2 
46 4 6 3 20 2 
86 4 6 5 17 2 
146 4 6 1 39 5 
487 4 6 12 9 1 
419 3 ‘a 13 8 1 
75 2 8 12 9 3 
78 2 8 9 12 3 
152 2 8 18 a 1 
158 2 8 ll 10 1 
282 2 8 Il 10 1 
394 2 8 14 7 1 
1 1 9 8 13 2 

4 ] 9 13 8 1 
90 1 9 13 8 1 
256 1 9 14 i. 1 
325 1 9 13 8 1 
389 0 0 1l 10 2 








like red, while others displayed prefer- 
ence for more subdued hues. 

Number 390, the first choice of the 
public, and Number 146, the contest 
winner, are shown following the next 
page, full size, in the original colors, 
although it should be mentioned that a 
delicately-toned paper added something 
to the latter. Following these, on page 
60 and in order, are the five which, 
following Number 390, scored highest 
in the public vote. All of these, with 
the exception of Number 341 (original 
of which is in deep red and silver) are 
in approximately the colors the con- 
testants employed. 

It is the editor’s belief that, as a re- 
sult of this showing, the printers who 
adversely criticized the selection of 
Number 146 by the judges will modify 
their position somewhat. If any of the 
designs suffered through reproduction 
with only one color (necessary econ- 
omy) being allowed for all, one was 
Number 146 and another, Ben Wiley’s 
charming Number 46, on the original 
of which a brilliant vermilion was the 
second color, used effectively. 

“The manner in which Metz used the 
tinted rule in his composition,” writes 
Gilbert Farrar, of Intertype Corpora- 
tion, “is the freshest and most advanced 


re 





thought in the whole contest. Beveling 
the rule to ‘swing’ with the type and 
using a recent type in its latest struc- 
ture adds the touch which makes his 
specimen outstanding. And, aren’t we 
holding contests to bring out ways and 
means for making our work more out- 
standing and more interesting? 

“It does not astonish me that lay 
opinion does not coincide with the 
views of the experts.” 

No particular design, but the whole 
subject of letterhead design and pur- 
pose is discussed by Judge Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. In view of his comments, 
his choice will be readily understood. 

“The average person, who is not con- 
cerned with the function of typography, 
examines a piece of printing to see 
whether it is pleasing to the eye,” says 
McMurtrie. “The public at large is still 
so steeped in the old, traditional typo- 
graphic style that the quiet and restful 
composition is less disturbing and more 
acceptable to the eye than the restless, 
insistent, active piece of composition. 

“The typographer, who is constantly 
being held responsible for the results 
achieved by all commercial printing, 
knows that a letterhead cannot be re- 
garded as a ‘pretty’ picture, retiring 
gracefully into its place. He knows that 
one letterhead must stand out of the 
pile making up the morning mail; it 
must say, within limits of all decency, 
‘Here I am, deal with me first.’ 

“To attain this result, the letterhead 
must have a dynamic quality; there 
must be activity implied in its layout. 
A degree of novelty or inventiveness is 
a help. It is desirable that it look differ- 
ent from the other letterheads in the 
pile rather than approach the norm of 
accepted letterhead style, which is just 
what is likely to be reflected by popular 
judgment of such things. 

“In short, the best letterhead is one 
which will ‘go places and do things.’ ” 


Another Viewpoint 


Glenn M. Pagett, the Indianapolis 
typographer whose design was not re- 
ceived by us in time for the contest but 
appears on page 42 of this issue, along 
with half a dozen others not heretofore 
shown, made some good points in his 
letter. In stating, however, that “the 
public is attracted to some particular 
design because it is bizarre or flashy,” 
he attributes to the public a point of 
view not by any means indicated by 
its marked preference for Number 390, 
a most conservative letterhead design. 

The table shows this letterhead to be 
the choice of 22 per cent of the 116 
business men who have voted on the 
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New Contest! 


EADERS want more contests! All 
right, here is another one. This 
time it is a printer’s business card, size 
88 (1% by 3% inches). Use this copy: 
The Champion Press 
Printers of Distinction 
205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 
Telephone Central 0670 
John Johnson, President 


Submit ten proofs in two colors and 
one proof in black ink on white stock 
of each form separately. Only type and 
typographical ornaments (we include 
such as contestants may cut in blank 
metal or in rubber-plate material) may 
be used. The contest closes July 25, 
1933, Prizes to be awarded will be an- 
nounced in the May issue. Start plan- 
ning your design now! 




















twenty-five leaders accorded points by 
the judges in the contest. 

“In making their decision,” Pagett 
says, “I feel the judges overlooked the 
line of business engaged in by the P. D. 
Wilson Company. In one of your an- 
nouncements, I gained the impression 
that the firm imported and manufac- 
tured jewelry. The letterheads which 
won first and second prizes, both of 
which I admire very much from the 
standpoint of design, seem more appro- 
priate for the importer of bulky prod- 
ucts rather than jewelry. 

“My own selection from those entries 
which have been reproduced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER could be as follows: 
First, Number 46 (shown with green as 
second color) ; Wiley used vermilion in 
the original, where it was at a disadvan- 
tage in the magazine; second, Number 
282; third, Number 325. I am picturing 
these letterheads as they would appear 
with a letter typed on the page—a point 
which cannot be overlooked in con- 
sidering letterhead design.” 

Ovid Bell, old-time, progressive, and 
successful printer of Fulton, Missouri, 
who just couldn’t “see” the first prize 
winner as determined by the judges, 
casts his vote for Number 152, choice 
of the P. D. Wilson Company. In writ- 
ing us, Bell deplored present-day typo- 
graphic tendencies. He mentions one 
modern letterhead as his third choice 
and says, “This, I suspect, is a conces- 
sion to style such as women make every 
season in the selection of clothing. In 
regard to the judges’ first choice, may 
I suggest that, instead of being original, 
it is amateurish? I cannot make any- 
thing else of it in any way.” 


He goes on, “To my mind, Caslon 
is still the best letter ever cut, but we 
use Kabel and other modern letters— 
because our customers want them!” 

O. R. Thompson, of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, is another of the good printers who 
commented by letter on the contest. He 
mentioned the necessity for vizualizing 
the designs in different colors, as noted 
in captions underneath when shown in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and allowing for 
the fact that in the magazine one color 
with black had to suffice for all. Having 
done that, he stated that his choice was 
Number 75, in Goudy’s “Hadriano.” 

“T have no quarrel,” Thompson went 
on to say, “with Number 146, the win- 
ner, and I dare say that the black and 
light brown combination of colors is 
much more pleasing than the black and 
green in the reproduction. Number 6 
would have pleased me a lot better if 
Walsh had used an initial with just a 
wee bit more color on the left side, to 
better define the ‘W’. As it is, I had to 
look twice to get the initial idea.” 

Thompson said that he did not care 
for some of the entries which placed 
rather well, mentioning Numbers 74, 
373, 1, 78, 4, and 90. “The extension of 
this contest to the non-printing public,” 
he said, “ought to be interesting. The 
preliminary poll, as announced in the 
last ‘INLAND,’ seems to indicate that the 
average man has not gone modernistic, 
if Number 390 represents his prefer- 
ence as a letterhead. It is not a bad 
letterhead at that.” 


Traditional Types Favored 


It is interesting to note that of the 
five letterheads ranked highest by the 
public, three are entirely traditional in 
type and layout, the first getting more 
votes than were accorded to both of the 
modern designs together. 

In addition, it must be noted that one 
of these two letterheads was of tradi- 
tional layout, modern only in type. 

In considering the votes, it is realized 
that the purchasers of printing, like so 
many printers, lean to traditional faces 
and layout, preferring the modern only 
when handled with taste and dignity. 

The public ballot sustains the selec- 
tions of the judges in a broad way, al- 
though comparative rankings would not 
so indicate. It all comes back to the 
view expressed by judges and printers 
generally, “No two people can be ex- 
pected to react exactly alike to any one 
design. Each person’s choice is colored 
by his own likes and training. Only by 
balancing the preferences of many can 
we achieve a standard from which we 
are able to make real progress.” 
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‘ \ Hl {Il | Piste and 
SSS ———— MANUFACTURERS 
1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE e@ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA POST OFFICE BOX NO. 429 
PHONE THornwall 5288 
Number 373. By Hugh Kaumeier, Detroit 
__ Re : 
P. D. WILSON COMPANY |. 
' 
Post Office Box 459 - Telephone THornwall 5286 | M Dp O R T C R S A N D 1735 University Avenue - Berkeley, California 
MANUFACTURERS 
Number 341. By Glenn Krater, Long Beach, California (Original in deep red and silver) 
Importers and Manufacturers 
P. D. WILSON COMPANY 
1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE + BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Post Office Box 429 + Telephone THornwall 5288 
Number 7. By Jerry J. Leone, Rochester, New York 
ay 
P. D. WILSON COMPANY 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
1732 UNiversiTy AVENUE Berkeley, California Post Orrice Box 429 


Telephone, THORNWALL 5288 


Number 430. By Frank Ialongo, Boston 


\" 





P.D. WILSON COMPANY +IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 





TELEPHONE THORNWALL 5288 - POST OFFICE BOX 429-1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Number 6. By L. A. Walsh, Oakland, California 
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THE MONTH’S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 














Affidavit Must be Filed to Obtain 
Electricity Tax Exemption 


Electric-power companies feel that printers 
do not entirely understand how to go about 
obtaining exemption from the 3 per cent Fed- 
eral tax on electricity, and offer several sug- 
gestions to simplify the subject. 

Printers should ask the corporation from 
which they purchase power for an affidavit, 
which is then filled out and notarized. When 
it is returned to the company and checked 
against an inspection of the premises, each 
printer is notified that tax no longer applies. 

The 3 per cent tax paid in the past, from 
June 21, 1932, to date, is deducted from the 
next month’s bill. In this way, printers who 
have not yet filed an affidavit of exemption 
obtain a rebate of tax already paid. 

A number of printers fail to return the 
affidavits, although the inspection reports are 
on file. They must continue to pay the tax 
until the exemption is granted. 

Some printers, learning that they are ex- 
empt from tax, have been deducting it in 
making remittances for power, without filing 
an affidavit. In such cases the law requires 
the power company to report the deduction 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue. Soon 
after the printer receives an official letter in- 
structing him to pay his tax. 

Any printer who has not already filed an 
affidavit and received a notice of exemption 
should ask the local power company about it. 


I. T. C. A. Launches Educational 
Program Along Broad Lines 


A broad program of service to members is 
being undertaken by the International Trade 
Composition Association, announces Commis- 
sioner Fred W. Hoch. Part of the plan is the 
mailing to all members of a page each week 
featuring some subject of importance. By 
keeping the pages in ring binders, the trade 
compositors are thus building up valuable 
handbooks on the industry. 

Some of the subjects to be covered are: 

Standards of linotype production; stand- 
ards of monotype production; the value of 
metal a line; the square-inch method of esti- 
mating machine composition and makeup; 
the casting cost of a line of type—seven- 
inch; proofs (trade practice) ; foundry lockup 
(schedule) ; the unit method of estimating 
all hand composition; line-up; press lockup 
(schedule) ; mounting of plates; patent base 
tricks; workups; color breakup; storage of 
repeat orders; responsibility for errors; re- 
sponsibility for customers’ property; trade 
customs; insurance; Ludlow composition; 
linotype tabular; basic principles of copy- 
fitting (character count) ; copyfitting (word 
count) ; copyfitting (on reprint copy) ; type- 
metal costs; basic principles (electro scale) ; 
basic principles (photoengravers’ scale). 





FRED W. HOCH 


Hoch will gather and edit the material for 
the instalment-delivery handbook, offering all 
members sound education in production and 
costs, as well as much material on related 
processes in the graphic arts which affect the 
work of trade compositors. Non-members will 
receive one page a month. 

Regular advertising of the I. T. C. A. ser- 
vices to the printing industry will be supple- 
mented by a blotter house-organ campaign 
along educational lines. It is expected that 
the new plan will stabilize the trade type- 
setting field and create even more amicable 
relations with printer-customers. 


N. E. A. Radio Lottery Bill Dies 
As Hoover Fails to Sign It 


Two bills sponsored by the National Edi- 
torial Association were passed by the “lame 
duck” Congress in the last week it was in 
session, the Washington bureau reports. 

One of them, providing that annual state- 
ment of ownership be required instead of 
semi-annual statements where publications 
are entered as second-class matter, was 
signed by President Hoover and became law. 
As a result, the usual April circulation state- 
ments is no longer necessary. 

The other measure, the radio lottery bill, 
was allowed to die, Hoover giving it a “pas- 
sive veto” by failing to sign it. It is not 
expected that this measure will be revived 
until the winter session of Congress. 





Printing Education Conference 
to Include Several Tours 


The twelfth annual conference on printing 
education, sponsored by the United Typothe- 
tae of America, will be held at Columbia 
University, New York City, on June 26, 27, 
and 28. Enlightening trips and exhibits will 
share the spotlight with prominent speakers. 

The first fifty to register will be taken on 
a trip to the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts, going 
June 23. On the twenty-fifth, the party will 
go up the Hudson River to The Village Press, 
Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, where the education 
conference members will be guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic W. Goudy. 

During the conference, other trips will be 
made to the New York Times, libraries and 
other spots where exhibits of fine printing 
are being arranged. Fred J. Hartman, direc- 
tor U. T. A. department of education, is 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


John H.Casey Picks All-American 
Weekly Newspapers of 1932 


Like football players, newspapermen are 
partial to selection on mythical All-American 
teams. It is for this reason that Professor 
John H. Casey’s 1932 selections have been 
awaited with interest. The men, and their 
positions, are listed below. 

Publisher and rural news editor (fullback) , 

- Mark R. Bell, Ladysmith (Wisconsin) News. 

Business Manager (right half), E. L. C. 
White, Spencer (Iowa) News-Herald. 

Advertising manager (left half), J. A. Mac- 
Laren, Barrie (Ontario) Examiner. 

Editor-in-chief (captain and quarterback) , 
Walter H. Crim, Salem (Indiana) Republi- 
can-Leader. Chairman of N. E. A. convention 
committee at Indianapolis. 

Circulation manager and columnist (cen- 
ter), Rufus Higgs, the Stephenville (Texas) 
Empire-Tribune. 

Crusading reporter and government econ- 
omist (right guard), V. J. Brown, Mason 
(Michigan) Ingham County News. 

Managing editor (left guard), Henry B. 
Hough, publisher of the Edgartown (Massa- 
chusetts) Vineyard Gazette. 

Local-features editor (right tackle), Wil- 
liam H. Chew, Salem (New Jersey) Standard 
and Jerseyman. 

Community-service editor and columnist 
(left tackle), Tobias Larson, the Claremont 
(California) Courier. 

Political editor and legislative specialist 
(right end) , Senator James C. Nance, Walters 
(Oklahoma) Herald. 

Statehouse reporter and political writer 
(left end), Hugh Doak, of the Manchester 
(Tennessee) Times. 

Coach, Thomas Irving Brown, Red Bank 
(New Jersey) Register. 
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Linotype’s Display Room Offers 
Visitors Much Information 


Printing and newspaper executives who 
have inspected the new display room on the 
seventh floor of the administration building 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Brooklyn declare it to be one of the most at- 
tractive they have ever seen, linotype officials 
report. Shown are: A three-magazine Model 
8; a Model 25 (multiple distributor, “mixer” 
machine) ; a two-in-one Model 26 “mixer,” 
with the seventy-two-channel main magazine 
and two wide auxiliaries for display faces, 
and a ninety-channel main magazine for body 
matter; a forty-two-pica Model 14 (another 
two-in-one linotype, having seventy-two- and 
ninety-channel main magazines and wide aux- 
iliaries); and an all-purpose linotype, for 
casting type slugs in faces ranging from six- 
point to 144-point, and for the casting of 
rules, borders, decorative, spacing, and cut- 
mounting material and furniture on slugs up 
to and including seventy-two-point body and 
forty-two picas in length. 

The machines are equipped with Linolite 
magazines (twenty-two pounds lighter than 
brass), electric metal pots, automatic metal 
feeders, mechanical thermostats, swinging 
keyboards, new style mouthpiece wipers, and 
knife wipers. Featured are the magazine 
power shift (a touch of the key on Model 25 
automatically shifts magazines, lowering pro- 
duction cost), automatic spacing, and double- 
quadding-, centering-, and spreading device. 

Matrix cabinets, a slug-surfacing machine, 
and a steel makeup table are in use. A time 
switch automatically starts and shuts off the 
heat under the metal pots at set hours each 
day, and there is also a cut-out switch which 
jumps over Sunday to Monday morning. 

Hundreds of specimens of linotype-set 
print, from simple circulars through news- 
papers to fine bookwork, are also on display. 
The display room is open for inspection every 
day except Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 


Charles Francis Will Head Drive 


Charles Francis, the chairman of Charles 
Francis Press, Incorporated, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Printing and Allied 
Trades division of the Salvation Army’s 
United Appeal. Solicitation starts April 3. 
The Salvation Army seeks $1,110,000. 


Program for Technical Experts 
Based on Industry’s Needs 


The Fourth Conference of Technical ‘Ex- 
perts of the Printing Industry, to be held in 
Chicago June 26 and 27 as part of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers con- 
vention, will be keyed to the needs of those 
who plan to be in attendance. 

Joseph M. Farrell, the program committee 
chairman, has sent out a questionnaire ask- 
ing suggestions. These questions are asked: 

What subjects in printing technical devel- 
opments would you like presented? Whom 
do you suggest as authors or discussers on 
these subjects? What topics do you suggest 
for small round table conferences? Suggest 
names of preferred leaders. 

Floyd E. Wilder is chairman of the Print- 
ing Industries Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. The executive 
committee includes George C. Van Vechten, 
John Clyde Oswald, Edward Pierce Hulse, 
William C. Glass, Edward Epstean. 
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The advisory committee includes George 
H. Carter, public printer; Thomas R. Jones, 
president, American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Incorporated; Fred S. English, Burt 
D. Stevens, Ronald G. MacDonald, Harry L. 
Gage, and Summerfield Eney, Junior. 


E. F. Hamm, Famous as Chicago 
Mediator, Dies Suddenly 


Edward F. Hamm, president of Blakely 
Printing Company of Chicago, died suddenly 
at St. Augustine, Florida, while members of 
the family were hurrying to him. 





EDWARD F. HAMM 


He was president of Traffic World, an offi- 
cial railroad and shipping publication, presi- 
dent of Travel Service Corporation, president 
of the Franklin Typothetae, which dissolved 
prior to the formation of the Master Printers 
Federation of Chicago, of which William 
Eastman, vice-president of Blakely, is presi- 
dent, serving his second term. 

Hamm was always active in organization 
work of various kinds, being particularly in- 
terested in labor matters. With the late John 
W. Hastie, he was the mainstay of the Frank- 
lin Association in settling wage and other 
disputes when all other efforts had failed. 

He was born in Burlington, Iowa, starting 
in the printing business in Cleveland. He 
moved to Chicago in 1892, joining Blakely in 
1903. He became president in 1929. : 


Have Local Printers Produce All 
Direct Mail, Sales Chief Says 


Good news for community printers every- 
where is contained in the talk made by Dale 
Wylie, sales promotion manager of the Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, before the 
third annual direct mail conference which 
was held recently in Chicago. 

He declared it has been proved that dealer 
helps and direct mail matter supplied by 
manufacturers do not get used or pull as 
well as the pieces paid for by the dealers. 
Wylie said that when dealers buy the print 
from local firms they appreciate it more and 
use it with greater effectiveness. 


Weekly Newspapers of Louisiana 
Compete for Annual Cup 


Some revision in the rules for the Louisiana 
weekly newspaper contest has been made this 
year. Entrants must be members of the Loui- 
siana Press Association; copies of three con- 
secutive issues of 1932 are to be submitted 
before April 5. J. L. Frazier, editor of THE 
INLAND PrinTER, will act as judge. 

The winning paper will be named at the 
annual meeting in May, and the cup offered 
by Charles P. Manship, publisher of Baton 
Rouge State Times and Advocate, will be 
awarded. The convention will be at Monroe. 

Entries must consist of general run of the 
paper and be mailed to Louisiana Press As- 
sociation, P. O. Box 338, Bastrop, Louisiana. 

Following is the score card to be used in 
judging the papers: 





Mechanical excellence_______-___--__---- 10 
Completeness of field coverage_-_-_--___- 30 
bilerary excellence... so.<-ss-cosc2- oo 20 
Migitovial pA@enqo.e os Senso ol 20 
Promotion of community interests____---- 20 


Paper House Issuing Portfolio of 
Fine Printed Specimens 


As a means of selling fine papers, the port- 
folio published each month by the American 
Writing Paper Company is outstanding. Spec- 
imens of beautiful print of various kinds— 
letterheads, booklets, cards, and so on—are 
included. Every salesman handling the line 
receives a copy and has it available for use 
by his printer contacts. It is worth studying. 


Advertising Typographers Meet 
in Chicago During September 


The annual convention of the Advertising 
Typographers of America will be held in 
Chicago September 25, 26, 27, and 28. Ses- 
sions will be limited to half of each day so 
that members may visit the Century of Prog- 
ress and local printing plants during the day. 


M. D. King Dies; Fell From Plane 


Merrill D. King, president of the Rex 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
dropped to his death from a plane while eight 
hundred feet up, nearing Charleston, South 
Carolina. He was en route from Miami to 
Newark when the accident occurred. 


Newspaper Beats Libel Case in 
Wisconsin Supreme Court 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court has sus- 
tained a lower-court decision upholding the 
freedom of the press in a $100,000 libel suit 
against the Sheboygan Press. 

A news story and three letters from read- 
ers published in “The Editor’s Mail Box” 
were the basis of suit by a local attorney, 
who had represented the city in a city-county 
tax controversy. The attorney felt criticisms 
were unfair and was awarded $9,000 damages. 

The verdict was later set aside and the 
attorney appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Printing Research Group Elects 


At the third annual meeting of the Print- 
ing Industry Research Association (Great 
Britain), service on 250 problems was re- 
ported. Lord Riddell was elected president, 
W. F. Mildren was elected chairman, and 
W. L. Bemrose became vice-chairman. 
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Inkmakers to Take Active Part in 
New Graphic Arts Council 


The National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, meeting in Cincinnati, has adopted 
a resolution supporting the Graphic Arts 
Council as a national program. Martin Dris- 
coll, Chicago, is president. 

The Chicago Printing Ink Makers Associa- 
tion, in keeping with the national body’s ac- 
tion, is participating in the local Graphic 
Arts Council. C. A. Scheidler, retiring presi- 
dent of the Chicago inkmakers, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as the representative on the 
Graphic Arts Council. 

Other new officers: H. P. Madden, presi- 
dent; L. Hraback, vice-president; H. A. Ker- 
nell, treasurer, and J. J. Kerwin, secretary. 


U. T. A. Is Compiling Figures for 
Management Ratios 


The twelfth edition of “Ratios for Printing 
Management” is now being compiled by the 
United Typothetae of America department of 
finance and accounting. Each year members 
send in annual financial statements for analy- 
sis as the basis for the book. 

Figures in the past decade have been of 
great value to the industry and it is believed 
the ratios for 1932, the worst of the depres- 
sion, will help greatly in putting resources, 
debts, costs, expenses, and income in proper 
relationship for the printing industry. 

For example, the figures on 1931 covered 
$71,000,000 of sales made by 573 printers. 
Individual reports are kept confidential. The 
U. T. A. is also preparing a “Productive Hour 
Index,” showing the number of chargeable 
hours of individual plants by the month. 

A series of helpful “sales club programs” 
is being issued by the United Typothetae of 
America to assist members in solving various 
problems due to variations in the approach 
required for each particular prospect. The 
series takes up a separate type of business in 
each section, works out the approach and 
selling points on several lines, according to 
the equipment of the printing plant and the 
customer’s particular needs. 

The mid-year and board meetings of the 
United Typothetae of America have been 
postponed from March 24 to April 21 and 22, 
Secretary John J. Deviny advises, in order 
to give business conditions a chance to settle 
down. The sessions will be held at head- 
quarters in Washington as first planned. 


Illinois Press Association Acts to 
Support Alcohol-diluted Gas 


The Illinois Press Association, meeting at 
Springfield, voted to support the Beshers plan 
for dilution of gasoline with corn alcohol, and 
pledged support for any bill introduced in 
Congress favoring some such process. 

Charles Feirich, Vandalia Union, read a 
paper by Advertising Manager Ray Dooley on 
how the Union had increased revenue by fea- 
turing cooperative pages of advertising by 
small merchants. John File, Chester Herald- 
Tribune, told of giving $1.00 scrip with each 
new subscription, the scrip being accepted by 
merchants, and used to pay for advertising. 

A general discussion followed A. W. Ship- 
ton’s talk on the five-day week, C. D. F. Mer- 
rill’s speech on replacing obsolete equipment, 
and A. S. Holbrook’s views on cutting down 
overhead in printing plants. 

Gilbert P. Farrar, director of typography 
for the Intertype Corporation and Conde-Nast 


Press, discussed newspaper typography and 
displayed specimens of metropolitan papers. 
Officers elected are: S. P. Preston, Gillespie 
News, president; Mrs. Mabel Shaw, Dixon 
Evening Telegraph, first-vice-president; John 
P. Beckman, Hancock County Journal, Carth- 
age, second-vice-president; H. H. Stevens, 
Paxton Record, third-vice-president; H. L. 





Brandtjen & Kluge’s Pressmen’s 
School Opens in St. Louis 


Printing executives and pressmen of St. 
Louis are taking advantage of the courses 
offered by Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, 
to learn the operation and care of the new 
Kluge feeder and the Kluge automatic presses. 





Pressmen and printing executives in class at the Brandtjen & Kluge school in St. 
Louis, held in the branch office at 2226 Olive Street. Ralph C. Persons is director 


Williamson, the National Printer Journalist, 
Springfield, secretary; and W. L. Schmitt, 
Benld Enterprise, treasurer. 


Hall Printing Company Reports 
$330,957 Profit for 1932 


A bright spot in the printing industry is 
the annual report of the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company, Chicago. Net income for the fiscal 
year ending January 31, 1933, is $330,957, 
equal to $.75 a share. 

The current assets are $2,797,853, including 
$777,276 cash. Current liabilities total $789,- 
765. The company has no bank loans and its 
funded debt has been reduced by $615,000. 

“The economic distress that has prevailed 
during this past year,” Frank R. Warren, 
president, stated in his letter to stockholders, 
“caused material reductions in magazine and 
catalogue circulations and in their advertis- 
ing content, which in turn seriously affected 
the gross volume of the business of our com- 
pany. The management met this by institut- 
ing substantial economies through the use of 
modern control methods.” 


E. A. Hough Celebrates Fiftieth 
Year in Printing Supply Field 

E. A. Hough, Minneapolis branch manager 
of American Type Founders Company is cele- 
brating his fiftieth year in the type, printing 
machinery, and printing supply field. He 
began as errand boy for Marder, Luse and 
Company. He remained with this company 
and with the American Type Founders Com- 
pany until 1903, when he helped found the 
Printers’ Supply Company, of Minneapolis. 
It operated twenty-five years. When the 
Printers’ Supply Company was purchased by 
the American Type Founders Company in 
1928, Hough became manager. 


In all, 135 have registered for the courses, 
which will be held Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings during the next six months. 
Ralph C. Persons, manager, says each class 
will be limited to twelve for more intensive 
instruction. Much surprise was expressed by 
a number of the executives registered for the 
courses at the number of innovations and 
radical changes in the Kluge presses. 


-Harris-Seybold-Potter Official 
Dies After Long Illness 


Will Grimes (Bill) Loomis, for the last 
twenty-five years an official of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, died March 14 at Long 
Beach, California, after a lingering illness. 
He was sixty-six years old. 

Loomis represented the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, and later the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, for many years in Ohio. He 
then was put in charge of the Chicago office, 
going to the Pacific Coast a few years ago as 
special representative. 

Loomis was the son of a newspaper pub- 
lisher. His mother remarried, achieving fame 
as Mrs. Sarah J. LaTour in newspaper work, 
for fraternal and other organizations. Her sec- 
ond husband was a publisher also, and young 
Loomis learned the printing trade from him. 

He was active in the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union affairs, holding office for 
several years. Loomis later became a printing 
ink salesman, and then sold printers’ rollers 
before joining Harris in 1908. 


Electrotypers Postpone Sessions 


The spring conference of the International 
Association of Electrotypers, scheduled for 
March 24 and 25 in Buffalo, New York, was 
postponed because of economic conditions. 
The convention is in Chicago in August. 
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Inland Daily Press Association’s 
Committees Are Appointed 


Inland Daily Press Association committees 
for the coming year have been selected by 
President C. R. Butler. The chairmen are: 
Paper, George F. Thayer, of Marshalltown 
(Iowa) Times-Republican; Postal, W. J. 
Parrett, the Danville (Illinois) Commercial- 
News; A. B. C., A. L. Miller, Battle Creek 
(Michigan) Inquirer-News; Cost and Pro- 
duction, F. W. Schaub, Decatur (Illinois) 
Herald-Review; Advertising Promotion, H. F. 
Boylan, the Richmond (Indiana) Palladium; 
Circulation Promotion, W. D. Cordingley, 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register-Tribune; Agri- 
cultural, F. E. Murphy, Minneapolis Trib- 
une; Chain Stores, J. S. Gray, the Monroe 
(Michigan) News; Radio, E. H. Harris, the 
Richmond (Indiana) Palladium. 


Jig-saw Puzzles Create $450,000 
Business for Six Printers 


Six large printing plants of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul have done a jig-saw puzzle 
business of $450,000, printing pictures and 
manufacturing puzzles. Many orders still are 
waiting to be filled. Twenty million copies 
of pictures have been turned out. While 
much of the work is simple, much high-class 
work in four and eight colors is produced. 
One firm, specializing in eight-color offset, 
has produced 8,006,000 puzzles. 


Imitations of Inaugural Parade 
Tickets Prove Successful 


A clever stunt that one Washington printer 
used just prior to Inauguration Day was the 
issuing of pasteboards simulating tickets used 
in theaters and ball parks. The ticket reads: 

This entitles the holder to one grand stand 
at or near the curbstone along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between the Treasury and the Capi- 
tol, where, if he be tall enough, he may view 
the inaugural procession of Honorable Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

The reverse carried the business card of 
the printer, E. M. Bryan Company, Washing- 
ton. The company received many favorable 
comments on its little stunt. 


“Big Six’? Votes $250,000 Relief 


Typographical Union Number Six of New 
York City has voted, 5,007 to 1,960, to spend 
$250,000 of its defense fund for unemploy- 
ment relief of members. The fund is $500,000. 


George A. Eddy New Chairman 
of Goss Printing Press 


George A. Eddy was elected chairman of 
the board of the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany, manufacturers of newspaper and maga- 
zine presses, at the annual meeting. Martin 
W. Brueshaber succeeds him as president. 
Advancements affect neither management nor 
policies. Other officers are J. A. Riggs, vice- 
president; H. S. Mount, vice-president, New 
York office; R. C. Corlett, the secretary, and 
L. E. Walsh is the treasurer. 


Archbold ‘“‘Buckeye”’ Is Chosen 
As Ohio’s Best Weekly Again 


The Archbold (Ohio) Buckeye, winner in 
1930 and 1931, has again been declared the 
best weekly newspaper in Ohio in a contest 
conducted by the Buckeye Press Association. 
No contest was held in 1932. 
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Professor John H. Casey, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Oklahoma, was the 
judge in this contest. 

Second place went to the Morrow County 
Sentinel, Mt. Gilead; third to the Oxford 
Press; fourth to Medina County Gazette. 

Wellington Enterprise was placed first in 
the community service contest. 


J. M. Huber, Inkmaker, Is Dead 


Heart disease was fatal for Joseph M. Hu- 
ber, president of J. M. Huber, Incorporated, 
at seventy-four. He died in his home at Lo- 


JOSEPH M. HUBER 


cust, New Jersey. Huber was born in Munich, 
Germany, where he learned the printing ink 
business in his father’s firm. He came to 
America in 1884, starting his own company 
two years later. The company makes dry col- 
ors and printing inks. 


Triumvirate Rule Is Given Trial 
by Seattle Craftsmen’s Club 


The Seattle Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men intends to make 1933 a progressive 
year. To do this, it has adopted a trium- 
virate form of government, suspending the 
usual election. The triumvirate means the 
club has three presidents, three first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-vice-presidents, and also three 
secretary-treasurers. Each trio shares in the 
duties of the office. All five offices are oc- 
cupied by the same six men, the six who 
served as the nominating committee which 
proposed the plan. They are also serving 
as the board of governors. Attendance has 
increased greatly recently. : 


Westinghouse Improves on Cash 
Position During Past Year 


The annual report of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company dis- 
closes a better cash position than in 193], al- 
though operations for the year were at a loss. 
Cash and marketable securities are listed at 
$32,851,763, compared with $32,148,727 in 
1931. A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
board, adds that while Westinghouse received 
its fair share of available business, the total 
was so greatly reduced that even drastic cuts 
in operating expenses could not eliminate a 
loss. Current assets are $78,816,115, current 
liabilities are $4,333,692. 








Statements of Earnings Indicate 
Sound Basis for This Year 


Financial statements by various leaders in 
the graphic arts continue to come in, some 
showing profits, others not, but all indicating 
sound financial backgrounds for future oper- 
ations. The Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, reports net profit for 1932 of 
$5,567,905 after the deduction of all charges, 
equivalent to $6.19 a share on the 7 per cent 
preferred stock. Net for 1931 was $12,217,288, 
equal after preferred dividends to $3.29 a 
share on 1,800,000 shares of common stock. 

Rapid Electrotype Company reports a net 
loss for 1932 of $57,202, compared with profit 
of $143,271 in 1931. Current assets are $226,- 
421 and liabilities are $161,525. 


Ford Is to Use Direct Mail Series 


Considerable publicity recently has been 
given the Ford advertising plans by advertis- 
ing publications, with forecasts of consider- 
able newspaper and magazine copy. The late 
indications are that five separate mailings of 
five million pieces each will be distributed 
through dealers, carrying dealers’ imprints. 
The new, low-price eight will be featured. 


Photoengraver Wilson Is Dead 


Benjamin W. Wilson, former president of 
the American Photo-Engravers Association, 
and president of the Electro-Light Engraving 
Company, New York City, died at New Ro- 
chelle, New York, after an illness of two 
years. He was seventy-eight. He was a direc- 
tor of the Central National Bank of New 
Rochelle and of the New York Printers and 
Bookbinders Mutual Insurance Association, 
as well as of many other organizations. 


Editor James C. Martin Is Dead 


James C. Martin, seventy-five, an old-time 
newspaperman and former managing editor 
of the Denver Post, is dead at Tonopah, Ne- 
vada, after a long illness. 

Martin is credited with many innovations 
in newspaper work, including the first use of 
typewriters in a news office, first use of illus- 
trations in news stories (wood engravings), 
and later, first use of chalk engravings. He is 
said to have employed the first newspaper 
artist, to be first to use etching, and to have 
established the six-day week for morning pa- 
per reporters, increasing employment. Martin 
worked on many other newspapers. 


C. O. Owen, Old-timer, Is Dead 


Cassius Orlin Owen, chairman of the board 
of C. O. Owen Company, Chicago printing 
and binding concern, is dead at eighty-four 
after a brief illness. Owen reached Chicago 
on the day of the Chicago fire, October 9, 
1871. In 1888, with the late J. H. Goessele, 
he founded the Owen company, of which he 
was president until 1923, becoming chairman 
at that time, remaining active. 


New De-inking Process Assures 
Higher Waste Paper Price 


James Flett, dealing nationally in printers’ 
waste paper, reported at the annual meeting 
of the Master Printers Federation of Chicago 
that a method has been perfected for remov- 
ing carbon ink from paper, and as a result a 
greater market has been created for waste pa- 
per. He stated that this has already almost 
doubled the price of such salvage. 
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Society of Typographic Arts Will 
Hold Fine Printing Exhibit 


The seventh annual exhibition of Chicago 
fine printing, sponsored by the Society of 
Typographic Arts, is now being prepared and 
will be on display at Newberry Library from 
April 25 to June 30. 

One hundred of the finest specimens of 
printing produced in Chicago during the last 
twelve months will be shown. Books, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, announcements, all forms 
of direct-mail advertising, packages, posters, 
stationery, newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing are to be considered by the jury. 

Robert Beebe, Paul Holder, and Earl M. 
Oren are the judges. Awards of excellence will 
be granted the most outstanding specimens. 


Roger MecNear Joins Brackett 


Roger McNear, who took charge of Chi- 
cago sales for Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company eight years ago, later joining Dex- 
ter Folder Company, has resigned to take 
over the New York City office of Brackett 
Stripping Machine Company. The Chicago 
Printers Supplymen’s Guild, of which he was 
an officer for several terms, saw him off. 


Printer Gives Blood to Save Six 


Six persons owe their lives to Charles 
Wolkoff, head of Wolkoff Printing Company, 
Cleveland. His favorite method of “doing 
unto others as he would be done by” is to 
give his blood where transfusions are neces- 
sary to save a life and where the patient can- 
not afford to pay. Strangely enough, none of 
the five earlier beneficiaries ever thanked him. 


Quakes Cannot Shake Printers 
Loose from Running Presses 


Inspiring reports poured in from the earth- 
quake-stricken district about Long Beach and 
Los Angeles, telling of newspaper printers re- 
maining at work during the upheaval so the 
public could have first-hand, uncolored in- 
formation. The newspaper extras are credited 
with having a large share in quieting panic. 

A number of commercial printers took time 
after the quakes to write THE INLAND PRINTER 


fell a few feet away, but he wasn’t even 
scratched. Lizer declares most of the injuries 
and deaths would have been avoided if peo- 
ple had not become panic-stricken. 

Further indication that California printers 
are taking the quakes in their stride is given 
in a letter from L. Glenn Krater. 
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Designed as a humorous jape at the pe heli this imitation scrip put out by 


THM CRRTIFICATE, WHEN PRESENTED TO THE SIGNER 





Keller-Crescent ‘‘Chicken Feed’’ 
Scrip Clicks With Public 

During the recent national banking holiday, 
W. J. Dawson, of the Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany, Evansville, Indiana, developed some 
joke scrip as an advertising stunt. 


CHICKEN F EED 


PAYASLE TO BEARER 


ON DEMAND 


AFTER THE MORATORIUM 18 LIFTRD AND BANKED 
FUND® ARE AVAILANLE, WILL HE REDREMED HY 
THE MGANER IN UNITED STATES CURRENCY TO THE 
AMOUNT INDICATED AROVE, 


. - 
SERIES OF 1033 
Not NEGOTIABLE 





Keller-Crescent Company found favor with customers, who bought 5,000 copies 


And Krater, who is another Long Beach 
printer, sends in a photo of his plant, show- 
ing how bricks were knocked from walls, and 
giving a glimpse of a nearby church which 
will have to be razed. 

“All machinery was shifted and had to be 
realigned,” he writes. ““We are working hard 
supplying the printing needs of the city, 
ignoring minor shakes. However, the quake 
shook most Cover Contest ideas out of me. 

“Congratulations to you and your staff on 
the wonderful service you are rendering your 
fellow printers in the pages of THE INLAND 
Printer. Each issue has real meat in it and 
I wouldn’t care to do without it.” 


Publisher Louis Ulistein is Dead 
in Berlin, Germany, at 70 


Publisher Louis Ullstein, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, is dead at seventy. He was one of five 
brothers connected with the newspaper-and- 
magazine house established by their father, 
serving for many years as business manager. 
The Ullstein Press is regarded as the largest 











The Southern California earthquakes made The Royal Press of Long Beach jump 
a bit, but the staff soon had it in working condition, turning out rush orders 


of their experience. Joseph M. Lizer, of Los 
Angeles, working as an operator in Long 
Beach, was walking down Pine Avenue when 
the first quake occurred. A shower of bricks 


concern of its kind in the world, having a 
force of 7,000 employes. Louis Ullstein visited 
the United States several times to study 
newspapers and magazines. 


Labeled “chicken feed” and marked “not 
negotiable,” a few were distributed to cus- 
tomers as “good will” advertising. Retail 
stores liked the idea and bought 5,000, made 
up in books of ten, for use by customers 
during the period of cash shortage. 

Keller-Crescent made no profit on the sale 
of the “chicken feed,” but feels the wide- 
spread publicity accorded the stunt has more 
than repaid it for all it had spent. 


168 Newspapers Send Entries for 
Seven N. E. A. Contests 


When the National Editorial Association 
convention opens in Indianapolis on June 5, 
there will be 168 newspaper exhibits. 

Thirty-three of them are competing for 
THE INLAND PRINTER cup offered annually 
for the best editorial page. The front page 
contest drew sixty-five entries, while the best 
weekly newspaper contest has forty-two. 

The newspaper production contest drew 
fifteen entries; commercial printing, six; ad- 
vertising promotion, three. Four newspapers 
are competing for the best community ser- 
vice award. New York State heads the list 
with twenty-one entries in various contests. 

Recent events of national importance have 
led to the shaping of the convention program 
along lines calculated to help publishers meet 
present-day conditions. 


Sherman Joins I.P.I. in Chicago 


Charles S. Sherman has resigned as vice- 
president and general sales manager of R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, Camden, New Jersey, 
and joins the Chicago sales office of Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation immediately. 


35 to be Graduated in Printing 
by Carnegie Institute 


Ninety students are enrolled in the day 
classes of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy department of printing, Pittsburgh. While 
the night classes are smaller this semester, 
nine of this group will be graduated with the 
twenty-six day school graduates June 12. A 
large increase in enrollment is expected when 
the next term opens September 27. A feature 
of this year’s work has been the series of 
lectures by printing leaders, arranged by the 
United Typothetae of America department of 
education as part of the course. 
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Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Buys 
Cheshire & Greenfield Firm 


Several former executives of the Cheshire 
& Greenfield Manufacturing Company have 
purchased the property, equipment, patents, 
and all other possessions from the receiver 
for the defunct company. 

A new company, Milwaukee Saw Trimmer 
Corporation, has been organized as successor 
to C. & G. The same offices and factory will 
be occupied by the new concern. 

Fred W. Billker, vice-president and super- 
intendent of the old company, is president 
and treasurer of the new firm. He declares 
that the high quality of the company’s pro- 
ducts will be maintained. 

With the exception of Mr. Greenfield, the 
old organization has been kept intact. The 
full line of C. & G. composing-room machin- 
ery, parts, and supplies will be manufactured. 


Cuneo Press, Chicago, Reports 
Net Profit of $466,994 


Among the bright spots in the printing in- 
dustry is the annual report for Cuneo Press, 
Incorporated, of Chicago. Net profit for the 
year, after all charges, was $466,994, equal 
to $1.85 a share on 170,700 common shares 
after preferred dividends. Earnings for 1931 
were equal to $4.30 a share on the common 
stock. The company is in a strong financial 
position, John F. Cuneo reports, able to go 
forward with any advance in business. The 
eastern plant, in Philadelphia, has operated 
successfully, he adds. 


Rollermaker W. C. Squibb Dead 


William C. Squibb, principal owner for 
forty years of Godfrey Roller Company, Phil- 
adelphia, died March 19 at his home in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. He was seventy- 
five. The company makes printers’ rollers. 


Toledo Gets New Printing Firm 


A new direct mail and printing firm has 
been started in Toledo, Ohio. Maurice Mar- 
enberg and Robert F. Radke, formerly of the 
Caslon Press, have formed Radmor Press, 
taking over the plant formerly occupied by 
L. H. Sanzenbacher, Incorporated. 


General Electric Has Net Income 
of $14,404,110 for 1932 


Operating profit of the General Electric 
Company for 1932 was $14,404,110 on $147,- 
162,291 sales billed. Dividends of $18,439,190 
were paid, the difference being taken from 
the surplus. The company reports a greatly 
reduced volume of business, but operations 
were conducted at a profit and indications 
for the future point to advancement. 


Two Printing Plants Are Willed 
to Executives of Companies 


The printing businesses of Colonel E. T. 
Brown have been left to three executives, his 
will discloses. Colonel Brown died in Wash- 
ington during March. 

The Eastern Printing Company, New York 
City, is given to Hoyte Evans (60 per cent) 
and Major Edward Brown (40 per cent). P. 
J. McCormick receives 60 per cent of the 
Southern Printing Company, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, with the balance divided between Evans 
and Brown on an equal basis. 
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Members of the Brown family share the 
cavern interests, including Endless Caverns, 
Blue Grottoes, and Cyclopean Towers, all in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 


New York to Have Offset Course 


The New York School of Printing is soon 
to instal a small Harris-Seybold-Potter offset 
press and will institute a new course in offset 
printing for letterpress printers. A platemak- 
ing department is to be included. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER 


ANOTHER SALES HELP for printers wishing 
to use the monotype sans-serif medium con- 
densed and sans-serif extrabold condensed is 
the specimen sheet showing lines of various 
available sizes on one side and sample adver- 
tisements set in the sans-serif types on the 
other. Copies of this sheet and others on the 
sans-serif family may be obtained from local 
representatives or by writing the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company direct or in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Two IMPROVEMENTS in the making of inter- 
type wide-tooth matrices have been devel- 
oped, so that every tooth on each intertype 
matrix now extends more than halfway across 
the thickness of the matrix body. Previously 
the lowest pair of opposed teeth could not 
be extended this width because the narrow 
space between them would not permit a strong 
enough cutting tool to be used. 

One of the improvements makes wide teeth 
possible for matrices which travel only on 
these lower teeth, that is, those contained in 
auxiliary magazines and which are supported 
by the lower teeth while on the second eleva- 
tor and the distributor bars. A small hole is 
drilled partially into the matrix body parallel 
to the teeth, forming the undersides of the 
lower teeth. Thus, when the combination 
teeth are formed, the relatively weak broach- 
ing cutter is amply strong to cut wide teeth. 

The second new development does away 
with the usual saw slot for clearing the dis- 
tributor box bar point. An elongated recess 
is milled into the body of the matrix and in- 
tersects the small hole making the wide lower 
teeth a possibility. By limiting the depth of 
the hole as well as the recess, the usual .028- 
inch wall for the box bar point is formed 
without the need of saw slotting. 

It is said that this new intertype wide-tooth 
matrix is correctly supported against swing- 
ing or tilting, a defect of old narrow-tooth 





New, improved intertype wide-tooth matrices 


matrices. This gives the matrices longer life, 
helps them to travel steadier, and to drop 
into place more accurately. 


Intertype also announces a new sixteen- 
point Bodoni Bold, giving this face a wider 
range than is otherwise available. Forty-two 
and sixty-point Bodoni Bold Condensed were 
recently announced. The new sixteen-point 
size is a one-letter face and is particularly 
adapted to display and headline use. 

Further information on the new wide-tooth 
matrices and the sixteen-point Bodoni may 
be obtained direct from Intertype Corpora- 
tion, or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A FAMOUS OLD TYPE, cut by Anton Janson 
sometime between 1660 and 1687, is now avail- 
able on the linotype in eight-, ten-, eleven-, 
twelve, and fourteen-point sizes, every size 
including roman capitals, small capitals, and 
lower case, and italic capitals and lower case. 
The linotype cutting is a faithful duplication 
of the original face, and was used by the 
Oxford University Press in the Shaw transla- 
tion of the “Odyssey,” designed by Bruce 
Rogers. A fine specimen showing may be ob- 
tained by writing Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


No LONGER need the stoneman plug quoins 
to prevent slipping, with possible damage to 
plates or press. A new safety quoin, which 
locks itself, is on the market. The well known 


Ajax safety quoins save both time and money 


wedge quoin is the basis of the Ajax Safety 
Quoin, but its new feature repays the original 
cost in a short time, the makers report. Full 
information may be obtained from the Ajax 
Safety Quoin Company, by addressing it in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INSIGNIFICANT-LOOKING photo-electric 
cell has been put to use in a new recording 
device by the General Electric Company hay- 
ing a wide range of uses. Of special interest 
to printers is its use in testing thickness of 
paper, cylinder diameters, and other close 
work, for which it is equipped with a mi- 
croammeter. Full information on the recorder 
may be had from General Electric Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN AUTOMATIC INK AGITATOR recently pat- 
ented has one “finger” which travels from 
one end of the fountain to the other and re- 
placing the eight usually used to keep dirt 
from stopping the even flow of ink. Trip 
screws keep the agitator finger moving from 
side to side, forcing ink down against feed 
roller without constant attention by the press- 
man. The inventor reports 5- to 10 per cent 
saving of ink during a two-year trial, and 
speedier washup when changing colors, as 
only one finger has to be cleaned instead of 
eight. An extra trip block for use when it is 
desired to agitate only a part of the fountain 
is provided. Full information may be obtained 
from Fred E. Weed, in care of THE INLAND 
PrinTER by those interested. 


A SIMPLE, EASY TEST for opacity that will 
convince any buyer of printing is used in the 
newest announcement of Opaque New Era 
bond issued by the Fox River Paper Com- 
pany. Letterhead-size sheets of regular bond 
and opaque bond are laid on a newspaper. 
The greater opacity of Opaque bond is at 
once apparent. Specimens of this new paper 
may be obtained from Fox River Paper Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE ALL-PURPOSE 


Com LINOTYPE 





le 


every y Tine of type 
from 5 to 144: pt. 








on Linotype — 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET ENTIRELY ON THE A-P-L, FROM THE 144-POINT INITIAL TO THIS 5-POINT CREDIT LINE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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How‘ muggy 18 1s 1t? 


HAT is the mois- 

ture content of the 
air in your paper stock 
room, your press room? 
What was it this morn- 
ing? Yesterday? Last 
week? You no longer 
need to guess, or do any 
fussing with wet and dry 
bulbs. 


With one of these new 
Bristol Humidigraphs 
you read humidity like 
you read time on a clock 
face. Have an indisput- 
able 72-hour record on 
each chart too. So inex- 























pensive you can’t afford 
to be without one. Price 
$33.75 with 100 charts. 
To get descriptive bul- 
letin mail coupon. 


We Have Met 
The New Order! 


Globe Electrotype Company 


George W.Saam Company, Inc. 


. . . « have combined their years of experience 
and physical equipment, thereby eliminating 
waste, conserved space, reduced overhead and 
made all possible changes to meet present condi- 
tions. A modern plant in well lighted quarters 
with a competent staff is equipped better than 
ever to produce the best quality Electrotypes— 
nickel and lead mould—Stereotypes and Matrices 


TRACE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


REG. V. S. PAT. OFF 


Tue Bristot Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Please send Bulletin 413-J2 on Humidigraph or 


Direct Reading Relative Humidity Recorder. 
I.P.4-33 





NB sicicsccinnssstdcicerctiertcnste tee Company 


Position.. Address....... 











—not forgetting Econotypes. Increased service 
extends to “pick ups,” so essential to getting what 
you want when you want it. 


Globe-Saam Electrotype Corp. 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Medallion: 3-2610 


Cartes E. ScHINDLER Lew WALLACE Ricwarp E. Crowe 
President Vice-President Treasurer 


A. E. Vaventine, Secretary 

















Bigger Pay 
for Better Display 


Guesswork won’t improve your type dis- 
play. You must know display principles. 
“Modern Type Display,” by J. L. Frazier, 
editor of The Inland Printer, will guide 
you. It gives the basic principles—shows 
how they are applied to create forceful, 
attractive display—presents many exam- 
ples of good and poor display. $6.00 post- 
paid, slight cost for enlarging your paycheck. 


Special Offer 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY . . - $6.00 


TYPE LORE: J.L.Frazier’s practical ne 
gestions for using important type faces 3.75 


Total price .. + a ee 
Both ata special eotsiiauion: price of 8.00 
And you save .. ++ +e -« . $1.75 


Now, before you forget, mail your combination order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 











A Concise Manual of 


Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 


CONTENTS: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; 
Feeding; General Remarks; Impression ; ‘Ink; Overlay: 
Rollers; Setting the Feed * Gauges; Special "Troubles: 
Tympan; Underlaying. 
Send a quarter today for a copy. You'll get dollars’ 
worth of good from the pamphlet ... Also ask 
for our latest catalog of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 











THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Diamond Power and Advance Lever Paper Cutters 
Proof Presses = Paper Drills = Hi-Speed Quoins 
Galleys = Safety Devices = Etc. 


* *& *& Write Today for Illustrated Circulars * * * 








HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATES 


have passed the experimental stage. They are unexcelled for 
Display Cards, Posters, and on any job where plates are to be 
used. No Patented Process is involved. For use with either oil 
or water color inks. Write for free booklet today. 


Process Rubber Plate Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Address All Communications to The Inland Printer 
205 West Wacker Drive 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters con- 
cerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
but should be concisely stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations; Associated Business Papers, Incorporated; National Editorial 
Association ; Advertising Council of Chicago; New York Printers’ Sup- 
ply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago 
Business Papers Association ; Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men; Business Editors’ Association of Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to coun- 
tries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid. 
Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

ImporTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United States do 
not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should be sure to send 
letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to insure being given 
proper credit. 








FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PenrRosE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wrmsie & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY House, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

TomMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this office not 
later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order to be sure of 
insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any adver- 
tisement for cause. 








ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESS 


It bundles and smashes folded 
signatures and circulars, thus saving time in trim- 
ming, gathering and inserting. Solid steel gears com- 

ded give tr d pressure easily and quickly. 
More than 800 in use. Write for Details. 


é F. ANDERSON & CO. Folding Machines—Upright Trucks 


3231 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 


Handy and powerful. 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 





WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago later 
than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. e 
cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 
Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS & SYSTEMS 





TIPS ON PRESSWORK—Cylinder and platen presses, direct from more 
than 19 years’ experience; 75 articles, 98 pages, size 3144 by 544 inches. 
Order your copy now, $1.00 postpaid. G. C. COOPER, Lithonia, Ga. 





THIS PRINTING BUSINESS—Big Business—Questions Printers Ask— 
The Business Printer—Ideas for Newspapers. Five booklets for only 
25 cents in stamps. R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








FOR SALE 





ee MACHINERY—New model National book sewing 

hines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
inois 





AMERICAN PRINTERS’ BENCH SAW, $1.00 per week; a real time and 
money saver; it pays for itself. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
CONCERN, U.S. 131, at M.C. R. R. 4, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





ABC PRINTING MACHINERY, 1218 N. Wells, Chicago. Rebuilt Kluges, 
‘ — C. & P. presses, hand and power cutters, multicolor and 
eeder. 





FOR SALE—Latest Tesch saw swager; practically new, never used; 
reason for selling: cannot get trade. BOX 261, Honesdale, Pa. 





FOR SALE—40-inch Sheridan ‘‘new Model” paper cutter. A 614. 








HELP WANTED 





Miscellaneous 





NOVELIST, 35 years of age, seeks collaborator, capital about $2,000, 

(preferably printer) to set up printing establishment during Chicago 

Exhibition. Write PIELEN, 8 Avenue du Chateau, Vincennes, Paris, 
'rance. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CUTS anybody can make; zinc etching process $1.25. Specimens, particu- 
lars for stamp. JOHN C. DAY, Windfall, Indiana. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE OPERATOR desires situation in any kind of 

office; nine years’ experience book, job, circular, newspaper, trade 
plant; will go anywhere; give machines excellent care; any reasonable 
offer accepted ; married, age 29; 2,000 lines, clean proofs ; can furnish 
A-1 Chicago or other reférences ; can report at once. Wire or "write. A 604. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR (union or open shop) wants situation book, job 

or newspaper; age 33, single, of good health and habits; 16 years’ 
experience; fast, systematic, accurate; care for machine; will go any- 
where, no objection to small town or short work-week; will answer all 
replies. A 589. 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN ; 25 years’ Chicago experience in book, 

publication, catalog and commercial work; run department economi- 
— ae ae production; steady and reliable; moderate salary; contact 
clients. 600. 





MONOTYPE casting machine operator wishes position anywhere; good 
references. STEWART WILLS, North St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN-SPECIALIST with selling ideas who 

can plan and produce today’s modern printing for today’s advertis- 
ing; practical “old time’ scientific and skillful typographer decidedly 
worth considering; can do many things to make a printing plant make 
more money; estimate, handle complete office detail or plant operation ; 
if you want that “‘something more” in your service, write A 567. 





I AM LOOKING for a solid connection with some plant owner who is 

in the market for a superintendent or manager; the writer, 40 years 
of age, a man of rare energy, can bring to your plant a wealth of 
practical experience and the ability to produce printing at a profit, re- 
gardless of conditions economic or otherwise. A 542 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Miscellaneous 





MAINTENANCE MAN —Fifteen years’ experience; expert trouble man 

on all makes printers’ machinery; capable of increasing production 
and making labor-saving alterations ; desires position in large or medium 
size printing plant. A 569. 





Office 


BOOKKEEPING, costs, stenography, proofreading in Spanish and 
French; by experienced woman; Chicago or Middle West. A 622. 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN-FOREMAN wants charge of modern pressroom; superin- 

tendent and sales building experience; successful knowledge of proc- 
ess color work; would secure profitable quality production with econom- 
ical operation; front office cooperation desirable; progressive, reliable ; 
no “‘traveler,”” yet would locate anywhere if permanent. A 628 





FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN, at present working foreman, would like to 

make a change; over 20 years’ experience in high-class color work 
(halftone, process and other work) on cylinder presses (Miehle, Bab- 
cock), Kellys, job presses and Miehle Verticals; learned the trade in 
Germany; willing to go anywhere. A 629. 





PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE desires change; twenty-one years’ experi- 

ence on fine black and color printing; thorough mechanic on single 
and two-color presses; economical quality production governed by prac- 
tical common sense. Negotiations confidential. A 607. 





PRESSMAN, 20 years on cylinders, present position 7 years charge of 

shop, jobbers, typesetting, paper cutting, etc.; non-union; references ; 
married; would invest after one year if agreeable to both parties. 
E. MAIER, 5326 Robert, St. Louis, Missouri. 





OFFSET—Photo-lithographer with small plant and wide photographic 
and plate-making experience wishes to connect with printers install- 
ing offset; line, halftone or color separation. A 627. 





KELLY PRESSMAN—Ten years’ experience, quality work; married; 
aes 29; available April 1; good references. M. E. TWEEDIE, Webster 
City, Iowa. 





Research 





CHEMIST, 22 years old, single, University graduate with fine scho- 

lastic record, willing worker, experienced in paper and ink 
inspection work, desires a position with possibilities of extensive 
research in paper and ink technology; excellent references as to 
character and ability upon request, DONALD FRANK HALL, 
2504—34th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Typographer 





TYPOGRAPHER, layout, can estimate; take complete charge and pro- 
duce finest grade work—catalog and color, including copy; references. 
A 609. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE one extension delivery to work on 00000 65- 
inch Miehle press, one radial router and small mat scorcher; must be 
in good working condition. A 630. 








“~ARDBOARD You spend good money for ad- 


vertising cut-outs or counter 

EASELS merchandise displays. It is economy 
eee to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it 


against falling down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. 
The Stand Pat Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N. Y. 











If your product will help printers sell 
more, you can sell to more printers by 
advertising it in THE INLAND PRINTER 


BIRO) EINE 


BROS. & CO. 


512 dhermandt 
CHICAGO 





Please Mention THE INLAND Printer When Writing to Advertisers. 





HUNDREDS 


of subjects are shown in our proof catalog of 
cuts. A request on your business letterhead 
will fetch a copy. 


Address ELEVEN W. 42nd ST. 
Dept. C, HUX NEW YORK CITY 














GDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS’ Telephone Monroe 6062 



























Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
ANY press at ANY speed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


WETTER | Numbering Machine 











PRESSES for Lithographers, Printers, 


Folding Box Manufacturers, 
Tell us your requirements it 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 




















ea 
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SPEED UP your mail- 
ing by tio whe. «> WwW ING 
ALUMINUM MAILER 


The fastest system of addressing! 
CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 







.D 
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Envelope © mi 


We Protect the Trade 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON $7, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 





"ELECTROMATIC’™ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
+++++ SAW-TRIMMERS 


J.A.RICHARDS 


i THE SAWMAKER 
ape Www Soke) 





HEADQUARTERS FOR STEEL RULE PUZZLE DIES 


















Arter YOUR DICTATION IS FINISHED~* 


me Cen What ? 


@ Your thoughts must be transcribed 








on paper... frankly, is that paper 
worthy of your business? Is it suited to 
neat, legible typing? Does it erase with- 
out smudging and handle without rum- 
pling? » » » Howard Bond makes it 
easier to produce neat, readable letters 
in less time, at less cost. Its uniformly 
smooth surface and bright snow-white 
hue lend themselves admirably to clean, 
sharp impressions in the typewriter as 
well as on the printing press. It stands up 
under severe erasures without wearing 


through or turning gritty. It keeps its 





crisp and businesslike appearance in 
spite of repeated handling. And it is ex- 
ceptionally economical to use —in any 
of its six attractive finishes or 14 colors 


besides white, with envelopes to match. 


CORYOON 
BECCl 


Compare it! tear it! test it! and 
you will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA - OHIO 


“‘The Nation’s Business Paper’’ 


Howard Bond in Wove, Linen, Ripple, Hand Made and Crash Finishes; 
Howard Laid Bond in Antique and Smooth Finishes; Howard Ledger; 
Howard Posting Ledger; Howard Writing; Howard Mimeograph; 
Howard Envelopes; 13 Ib. for Air Mail, Fourteen 
Colors and White, Six Finishes. 


Mail this Coupon attached to your business letterhead 
for New Portfolio of "HOWARD BOND SAMPLES" 





Name. 








Firm Name 


Address City. State. 
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Bronzing Machines 


Sheet Heating and Neutralizers 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best 
and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment for Sale 





FONTS, molds, magazines, etc., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash, MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


UTILITY HEATERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 

ing trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety 

= — and humidizers. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre St., 
ew York. 





Steel Rule Cutting Dies 





STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES made right by experts. CHAS. T. 
SPRINGMAN, 1025 Devonshire Road, Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. 





Stereotype Equipment 





RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers, humidors, mats, 
casting boxes, supplies. PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO., 
3628 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 





Tag Patching Machinery 





TURN YOUR WASTE stock and odds and ends into money with a 
Makatag patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


Typefounders 





Easels for Display Signs 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 56-72 Canal 
Street, Lyons, N. Y. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 


York. Send for catalog. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
534 by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPANY, Chicago. 








Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 








Lithographers 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 








Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Patents—Trademarks 





PATENTS—TRADEMARKS. All cases submitted given personal attention 
by members of the firm. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, 
Patent Law Offices, Suite 435 at 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supp 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Send for catalog. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining 
and blocking specialties, route cutters; a line of quality. Write or call. 











Price Lists and Systems for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books 
and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for 


new booklet. 








Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 


NEW LOWER PRICES—EASIER TERMS on rebuilt saws and saw 
trimmers; $15.00 up; money back guarantee. JOHNSON ROLLER 
RACK COMPANY, Department R, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, print- 
ing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 =. St.; New York, 104- 
112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 Ss. 
Hanover St.; Richmond, 12th and Bank Sts.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave., S. W.: Buffalo, 8327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, €46 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th 
and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 982 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St. ; 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, en. 235 East 45th Street, New York. pro- 
ducers of Futura, Bernhard Ro man, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Beton, Weiss, Phyllis, Atrax, Borders and spacing material. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
—— Type Founders Co., 1729 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio ; Turner 
Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl.; Turner Type 
Founders Co., 516 West Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. ; Representatives with- 
out stock: Charnock Machine Co., Inc., 160-162 Ellicott St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The J. C. Niner Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. 
Holt, Inc., 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; Missouri-Central Type Foun- 
dry, by Kansas; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51 East Third St., St. 
aul, Minn. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th 

Street, New York City. Headquarters for all European types, New 
——. type, printers equipment and supplies. Representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 
—* in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for 
catalog. 








Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. 
Fostoria, Ohio. 








A Real SAW TRIMMER 
$0) 850 Zs ste tert Pas 


cuts and trims rules, 
leads, and slugs; undercuts 
electrotypes. Precision table 
with mitering device, pica 
gauge, and the best vise ever 
developed for the printer. 
Rotary trimmer. Accurately 
balanced and fully adjust- 
able. Fast, accurate and in- 
expensive, % H.P. Motor. 
Three models: $90.00, $98.50, 
$130.00. 


Write for details. 


SYPHER- ARCON CO., TOLEDO, O. 























THOUSANDS OF PRINTERS CHECK THIS PAGE BEFORE BUYING. DO YOU? 
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HOE SUPER-OFFSET PRESSES 


SINGLE COLOR _ MULTI-COLOR 
WITH THESE NEW HOE FEATURES 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS MORE AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
MOST ACCURATE REGISTER HIGHEST SPEEDS 


ASSURE MORE AND BETTER PRODUCTION IN 
LESS TIME AND AT LOWER COSTS 


Send for Bulletin and Complete Details 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


138th Street and East River, New York City 
BOSTON * CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gives you an edge on competition 
at no extra production cost 


Manufactured by 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


224 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Branches: CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS 


N° 


BIG BOY.. 


IS NOT A SPECIAL MACHINE 


Prints BIG, Bold 
Easily-Read Figures 


123456 


Fac-Simile Impression 
For Sale by all Printers’ Supply Houses 





All Style, Type High, 
Unlimited Speed 






5 wheel; Model 130... $] & 
6 wheel; Model 131, $18.00 














PADDING GLUE 


R.R.B.—the reliable and always uniform padding 
glue avoids trouble in the bindery and with your 
customers—a profitable glue to use. 


Obtainable from leading dealers or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street e@ New York, N. Y. 


RR. .GLUE 


At Less Than Cost 


vy wwweow IN ORDER that we may turn 
our immense stock of borders and 
decorators that are on galleys into 
cash quickly, we are making up a 
selection containing lodge em- 
blems, corner pieces, decorations, 
and all the valuable side sorts that 
are used in the printing office. 


No. 1 fonts will weigh two and a 
half pounds or more, containing up 
to two hundred pieces, $1.00. 

No. 2 will contain all 36 and 48. 
Price $1.00. 


No. 3 font regular $2.65 for $1.00. 





PADDING 





Only one of a 
kind sold toa 
customer at 
this price. 


Postpaid inside 
third zone. 


STERLING. TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. Founded 




















BINGHAM fiticsen*is 
BROTHERS CO. fi tiap situ 


| 849 BALTIMORE, 131 





FIRST SEE IF 
HOOD 
FALCO 


Buy at Bargain 
Prices! macuinses \y 


heretofore and perhaps never again available at present prices. 
e Get Genuine Rebuilts of Hood-Falco e 


CYLINDER PRESSES Kellys Simet MISCELLANEOUS 
. er Simplex n 
Binale Serteceae*So Magy’ Kluge unit aes 4 eee 
Babcock & Premiers—all sizes  Platens—all sizes Stitchers 
No. 4 Miehle automatic units an 4h) } ono ot es equipment 
AUTOMATICS & JOBBERS Hand lever Punches 





Power-auto. clamp Patent Base 
Write, wire or phone us your requirements 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office 
A” S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ele a, 


Miehle verticals 


Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 














GROVE’S 
GaugePinsand Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


Inking 
Rollers 
for 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, ashing 
slipping impossible—is quickly attache 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Hudson Avenue — 











Colvin Street. 











THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











Redington Counters 
Old Friend of Every Printer 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 














M. & W. JOB LOCKS 


The quickest, safest and best 
Lock-up. Made in five sizes. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











ANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


AND TEST PRESSES may be seen in operation in 
the majority of the larger printing plants. 24 Models. 
Send for catalogs. Visitors always welcome at factory. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS ec eee ties Ave 
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how does the customer judge printing? 
particularly the so-called cheap job 


Waen THE ORDER is up for consideration all the talk is 
about price. 

After the job is delivered all the attention is on quality. 

This is characteristic of human beings doing business. 
But watch out! It is a situation that can hurt you or be 
turned to your advantage. 

What is the big point? Watch a customer when he first 
looks at a sample of the job that has just been delivered. 
The first thing he does is check the printing in detail, is it 
correct ? 

Then he takes the form and shakes it, looks at it through 
the light, tears off a corner, folds it and writes on it. All 
tests of the Paper! . 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


People look at printing, they handle paper. And judge the 
job, particularly the so-called cheap job, very largely by the 
paper. 

So when the customer is talking about price, keep in 
your mind that the time is coming when he will forget the 
price and look at the quality of the paper you use on the 
job. Be sure of yourself there. 

You can be. Management Bond will meet the need for 
a low price and it has the standard, dependable quality to 
satisfy the customer when the job is delivered. This is the 
time to have customers satisfied ! 

Meet the question of price with a demonstration of qual- 
ity. Have a sample book in your desk or in your pocket. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pennsylvania IP 





Name. 


Please send desk and pocket size Sample Books of Management Bond to 





Address 
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(just attach this coupon to your letterhead) 
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Western Advertising 
ELDON H. GLEASON 


205 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


*THE INLAND PRINTER* 


J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 





APRIL, 1933 





Eastern Advertising 
WM. R. JOYCE 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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ANOTHER FROM OUR VARIED FIELD 
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___MISEL PRESS MFG. CO, BOSTON, 








cis mt ut iterations cise saci =) 


For manifold, coupon, and allied work—4 webs—20 colors 


1—Modern mill roll mechanism. 


2—Impression throw-off throughout. 
3—Quick makeready-minimum slot. 
4—Close register due to synchronous 


drive. 


5—Our PERFECTION inking to hold 


color at speed. 





Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


6—Modern numbering with our non-skip 
numbering machines. 


®) S 7—Multiple operations to save handling 
8—Folding and flat delivery with latest 
i esta shear cut. 
9—Dynamically balanced, means easy 
MEISEL running. 


10—Double drive to run combinations. 








MEISEL PRESS MEG. CO. 


Smaller models on application 


942-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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76 KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, PRINTERS, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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HE world is small to Cromwell T'ym- 
pan Paper because wherever printing 








presses are producing quality printing 
there is almost certain to be found Crom- 
































well T'ympan paper protecting the make- 














ready. The world’s best pressmen know that 











for strength, toughness, and even thickness, 
|) combined with an inherent effectual 
| resistence to stretch or shrinkage due to 
|) ink solvents or atmospheric conditions, 
there is no substitute for Cromwell 


Tympan Paper. 






































Prices and details 
on request 
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Try a few Tympan Sheets 
at Our Expense 
Give us the size and make of 
your press and let us send 
you for trial, gratis, several 
sheets of genuine Cromwell 

Tympan paper. 

It is cut and scored exact 
size for the presses named 
below: 


MIEHLE 
KELLY 
HARRIS 
MILLER 
SIMPLEX 
BABCOCK 










































































fy CROMWELL PAPER a 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW INTERTYPE FACE 


CAIRO 


A MODERN TYPE FACE MADE ON MODERN WIDE 
TOOTH MATRICES FOR ECONOMICAL COMPOSITION 





CAIRO interprets the newest thought in present- 
day typography. Many of the most progressive ad- 
vertisers have already used types similar to Cairo. 
Printers everywhere will be pleased to know that 
Cairo is now available on Wide Tooth Matrices, 
making possible truly economical composition. 

CAIRO is not a “one -job” type. It adds a fresh 
touch to booklets, folders and business stationery as 
well as to newspaper and magazine advertisements. 
Its freedom from delicate serifs makes it especially 
useful for clear printing on any kind of paper. 

CAIRO is made in two weights: Light and Bold. 
From 6 to 14 point it is made on two-letter matrices— 
Light and Bold on one matrix. The 18 point faces are 
made on one-letter matrices. 

There are several type faces on the market that are 
similar to Cairo, but CAIRO IS THE ONLY MODERN 
EGYPTIAN STYLE TYPE THAT IS MADE ON INTER- 
TYPE WIDE TOOTH MATRICES. These modern wide 
tooth matrices Save Replacements, Reduce Machine 
Stops, and Run in Other Line Composing Machines. 





ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 





Order CAIRO today. Advertise that you have it and your pro- 
gressiveness will be rewarded with an increase in business. 


CATRO 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston 











